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The New America Terman Group Test of Mental Ability | 
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and of the army mental tests, author of the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon scale and of a number of books on the 
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Interpreted by 
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Constance and Henry Gideon) 


This test is unique in many respects. It is espe- 
cially designed for use in. high schools, but may 
also be used from Grade 6 to the first year of col- 
lege.. Each of its 886 items was measured against 
a very complete, composite, outside eriterion. 
Tryouts resulted in a reduction to 370 items, each i 
helping to differentiate bright pupils from dull 


} ones. The items retained are more highly selected 

FOLK TALK | than will be found in any other group mental test. 
The directions for giving the test are brief and 

ie ‘ | can be mastered by any teacher in a few minutes. 
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booklets makes it possible to test pupils in an 
auditorium or any other rooms not equipped with 


immaterial which one is used first. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH 


BY M. H, DUNCAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Amarillo, Texas 


The schools of today are wasting a good deal 
of time trying to teach a number of subjects 
that possess very little educational valwe. They 
are doing this because their work is based on a 
false notion of mental training that had its in- 
ception in the middle ages and that is still held 
to by the great majority of people. The doctrine 
of general discipline upon which the work of the 
present-day school is based is to blame for the 
fact that our educational system is out of har- 
mony with the age in ‘Which we live and is fail- 
ing to give the people the training they need 
for the present-day world. I believe that if the 
people understood the fallacy in this doctrine, 
they would no longer be willing to base their 
educational system upon it, or to require their 
children to study that which possesses only a 
general disciplinary value. This is my apology 
for presenting the subject at this time. 

Modern psychology teaches us very clearly 
that there is no such thing as general discipline 
of the mental faculties, as that term is ordinar- 
ily used. <All mental training is particular 
rather than general. If I want to learn a thing, 
I must study that thing, and it will do me no 
good to study some other subject wholly unre- 
lated to the one I want to learn. For instance, 
the study of geometry will not help me in the 
mastery of legal contracts, unless the two sub- 
jects have common elements. The old psychol- 
ogy said that it made no difference what you 
studied just so you studied it hard, but the new 
psychology says that it makes all the difference 
in the world what you study; that you may 
Study as long as you please on a subject not 
related to the one you want to learn, and it will 
do you no good. In other words, if you want 
to learn a thing, you must study that thing. 

The doctrine of general ‘discipline is based 
on the false notion that there is such a thing as 
“the memory,” “the judgment,” “the attention,” 
“the power of concentration,” “the analytical 
faculty,” ete. This notion is based on a psy- 
chology that no reputable psychologist tholds to 
today. Modern psychology tells us that it is 
correct to speak of “a memory” or “memories,” 
“a judgment” or “judgments,” an “attention” or 
“attentions,” etc. Common everyday experi- 
ence, too, tells us that we have a number of 
memories. We have one memory for names, 


another for faces, another for dates, another for 
historical facts, another for athletic facts, and 
We all know that we may have a good 


SO on. 


memory for some of these things and a poor 
memory for others, and that we may train our 
memory along one line and such training does 
not improve it along others. It has been 
demonstrated time and again, for instance, that 
skill acquired in memorizing poetry does not 
help when it comes to memorizing figures. I 
have known a number of boys who possessed 
wonderful ability when it came to memorizing 
athletic figures and facts, but who were help- 
less when it came to the names = and 
dates of history. Railway conductors develop 
a marvelous ability to remember faces, but they 
will tell you that such trating does not improve 
their memory along other lines. 

To say that there is no such thing as general 
memory training does not mean that our mem- 
ories can not be trained, for every-day experi- 
ence teaches us that they can. By special 
exercises along particular lines, 1 can increase 
my power of remembering dates, or names, or 
faces, or other things, to a marvelous degree, 
as has been proved by Dr. Roth, the celebrated 
memory specialist. However, Dr. Roth did 
not acquire the ability to remember faces, 
names, dates, telephone numbers, etc., by any 
system of general training. He acquired it by 
studying faces, names, dates, and telephone 
numbers, and he might have studied the ancient 
languages, mathematics, and ancient history 
until he was grayheaded and it would not have 
improved his memory for the particular things 
he wanted to remember. I can acquire a mem- 
ory for financial facts only by studying financial 
facts, for athletic facts only by studying athletic 
facts, and the fact that all the words in the vo- 
cabularies of the ancient languages and all the 
facts of ancient history are in my mind will do 
me no good when it comes to these things. 
Ability to remember along one line does not 
help to remember along another unless the two 
lines have elements in common. Of course, 
one may more easily acquire memory profi- 
ciency along a number of lines because of su- 
perior native memory ability, but the late Pro- 
fessor James of Harvard said that the native 
retentiveness of one’s memory can not be in- 
creased. We can increase our memory ability 
along certain lines by the use of certain scien- 
tific devices and methods that apply to those 
particular lines. Ié there were such a thing as 
general memory, we could develop it by general 
training. 
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We hear people talk about “the judgment” as 
if it were a single faculty to be used along ail 
lines, but it is just as incorrect to talk of “the 
judgment” as it is “the memory.” One may 
have a good judgment, as we know from every- 
dlay experience, for one thing and not for an- 
other. One may be a good judge of cattle and 
a poor judge.of men. He may be a good judge 
of stocks and bonds and a poor judge of paint- 
ings. Men and women frequently succeed in cer- 
tain lines of work and fail in others, and the 
fact that a man possesses good judgment along 
one line does not warrant our trusting him 
along others. One may be an excellent judge 
of classical literature or Grecian architecture 
and a poor judge of music. One may be a 
good judge of automobiles and a poor judge of 
wines, and so on with all the other fields where 
judgment may be employed. What I am say- 
ang is a matter of common everyday knowledge, 
and it is strange that people will still cling to the 
idea that there are certain studies that possess 
peculiar efficacy in developing “the judgment.” 
The ancient languages, it is said, possess peculiar 
virtue along this line, and if you want a good 
judgment you are told that you must study the 
classics. As a matter of fact, however, such 
study possesses virtue in developing judgment 
only so far as the classics are concerned and 
such ability does not transfer to other fields 
wholly unrelated to the classics. The mind can 
not think in a vacuum. We must know the 
facts along a certain line before we can use our 
judgment along that line, and all the general 
training of the judgment in the world will do 
no good unless we have the facts. 

What I have been saying about memory and 
judgment is equaly applicable to the other 
Phases of our mental life. We speak of “the 
power of imagination” as a general power that 
‘can be turned with equal effect to any line, but 
our imaginative ability is as special in its func- 
tioning as are memory and judgment. The way 
We exercise our imagination along a certain line 
will depend upon our previous training and ex- 
periences along that line. When we look at the 
Statue of Liberty, for instance, the thoughts 
that come to our minds will depend upon our 
past experiences—the Slav will see one thing, 
the Englishman another, and the American 
coming home from a foreign trip still another. 
My imaginative ability in literature, art, or his- 
tory depends upon my past experiences along 
the particular line, and it is impossible for me to 
pursue any course of training that will give me 
general imaginative ability. 

Teachers frequently give exercises in school 
which, they claim, will develop “the habit of at- 
tention.” but this is also a special rather than a 
general ability. Our ability to attend depends 
very largely upon our past experiences, as does 
our imagination. We attend to that in which 
we are imterested, and we are interested in that 
related to our past experiences and present stock 
of knowledge. The banker can attend to finan- 


cial matters but not to archaeological facts, un- 
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less he has cultivated his ability to attend to 
such facts. ‘The boy has a wonderful concen- 
trative ability when it comes to making kites, 
but poor ability to give attention to his arithmetic 
or grammar. ‘The little girl can lose herself 
for hours in play with her dolls, but she goes to. 
sleep almost immediately when called to her les- 
sons. Our ability to attend to certain things 
depends upon our stock of knowledge of such 
things and also upon ‘thow they affect our lives. 
Children are thought to be unable to attend to 
one thing for more than a very few minutes, 
and this is true when their attention is forced, 
as it is in most of their school work. When 
they turn to work or play in which they have 
interest, (however, and that touches their lives, 
they have wonderful attentive ability, all of which 
goes to prove that attention is a special and not 
a general faculty. 

Most of us were taught in college that we 
studied mathematics in order to develop our 
analytical faculties and we have all heard the old 
story of how Lincoln used to get down his 
Kuclid when he had a . difficult case on hand. 
Now I am not denying that Lincoln did give an 
hour or two to geometry when he wanted to 
sharpen his wits, but I do say that he was wast- 
ing his time if he did do so and that ‘he had better 
have been spending that time on the © special 
problem before him. If mathematics developed 
general analytical ability, surely the professors 
of mathematics in this country would be our 
best thinkers. We should expect them to take 
the lead in solving our social, political, and in- 
dustrial problems. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, these gentlemen are about the most un- 
assuming people in the land and we seldom thear 
of their taking the lead in anything outside — of 
their own special field. Some of the cleverest 
mathematicians I have ever known didn't have 
the ability to manage their own _ business, and 
it is a well-known fact that, outside of their own 
special work, they are not above the average in 
analytical ability. Reasoning ability in a_par- 
ticular field depends upon our knowledge of the 
facts in that field and upon our ability to handle 
such facts, and there is no ground for all the 
talk we sometimes hear about “pure reasoning.” 
We cannot reason without the facts and know- 
ing how to handle them, and all the mathe- 
matical study in the world will not help us in 
work unrelated te such study. College pro- 
fessors of mathematics and the ancient lan- 
guages are usually failures in practical life be- 
cause they live in another world and have not 
learned the facts and methods of reasoning in 
everyday affairs. The study of mathematics 
is all right in its place, but I am opposed to any 
one’s being required to pursue such study on 
the ground that it develops general reasoning 
ability. 

We see this tendency of the mind to specialize 
in every phase of our lives. Even our ability 
to talk is not a general abilitv. It is one thing 
to talk to our friends, another to strangers, and 
still another to ta’k to large audiences, and we 
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know of many people who can talk in one place 
and not in another. Those who talk in public 
also know that they can talk to some audiences 
better than to, others. Preachers tell us that 
they can usually preach better in their own than 
in another pulpit: that they have to become ac- 
customed to a_ particular environment before 
they are at their best in it. 

The ability to write is not a general ability. 
One man can write short stories but not poetry; 
another poetry but not short stories. It all 
depends upon native ability supplemented | by 
previous experiences, and there is no training 
that will give general ability to write equally 
well all forms of composition. Of course, 
there are elements common in the various kinds 
of composition, and to that extent writing ability 
wil transfer. That is why ability to write along 
one line helps more easily to acquire ability 
along another line, but this only proves our con- 
tention that mental abilities are special and not 
general. 

Teachers know that ability to spell is not 
general but special, and the schools’ failure to 
profit by this fact has caused them to waste a 
lot of time trying to develop general spelling abil- 
ity. It is one thing to spell orally, another to spell 
a single word in writing, and_ still another to write 
a word correctly in a sentence, and the teachers 
in our schools are finding that, after they have 
drilled the pupils in all the words in the spelling 
book so that they can spell them correctly in 
their daily lessons, they still misspell a large 
per cent. of the same words in their written 
compositions. 

Again, common everyday experience teaches 
us that there is no such thing as general musical 
ability. If 1 want to learn to play the violin, | 
must play the violin, and it will be a waste of 
time for me to first learn to play some instru- 
ment I shall never want to play on merely to get 
from it some general musical ability. It is said 
by those in a position to know that skill with 
one instrument will even interfere with the 
cevelopment of skill with another, and we all 
know that it is only on rare occasions that we 
find a person equally skilled with several instru- 
ments, and when we do find such, we also find 
that such ability was not acquired by any general 
exercises, but that the learning of each instru- 
ment was a special task im itself and that skill 
with one instrument did not help with the mas- 
tery of another unless the two instruments had 
elements in common—were alike in certain par- 
ticulars. 

Everyday experience teaches us also that 
there is no such thing as general physical train- 
mg. One is said to be a general athlete when he 
has acquired several kinds of athletic skill. If 
[ want to become an all-around athlete I must 
learn to play tennis, baseball, basketball, to row, 
to fence, to jump, to run, to swim, and all the 
Test, and there is no way that I can acquire by 
one set of exercises all these abilities. Even 
walking is not a general ability. I do not use 
the same set of muscles when walking up a 


mountainside, for instance, that 1 do when walk- 
ing on the level ground. 1 can walk on a six- 
inch plank on the ground very comfortably, but 
I can not walk the same plank suspended twenty 
feet in the air. In other words, in physical 
training as in mental, | must go from the par- 
ticular to the general and not vice versa. In 
fact, ability in one physical sphere may even 
hinder progress in another. The surgeon and 
piano player must be careful not to develop 
their larger muscles, and one can not become 
a blacksmith and a surgeon at the same time. 
In the physical as in the mental world, we must 
develop our abilities singly, and Heaven has not 
made us so simple that we can find a system of 
general training that prepares us equally well 
for any number of tasks. Our make-up is in- 
finitely more complicated than such a possibil- 
ity would imply, and, for good or bad, we must 
develop every single ability we wish to serve us. 

Of course, the knowledge and skill required in 
certain branches of study and certain activities 
are very closely related to the knowledge and 
skill required in others, and, to this extent, pro- 
ficiency gained in one will help in the mastery 
of the other. Skill acquired in walking on level 
ground, for instance, will help in mountain 
climbing because there are elements common to 
both. Many mental and physical activities, 
thus, have common elements, and proficiency in 
one will help to master another. However, we 
must remember that no two physical or mental 
activities have all elements in common—are ex- 
actly alike, as we found in case of the minister 
in his own and another's pulpit and also in case 
of my walking on a plank on the ground and in 
the air, and, for this reason, the mastery of each 
phase of physical or mental skill is for us a spe- 
cial task. Knowledge and_ skill will never 
wholly transfer from one subject or activity to 
a wholly different subject or activity. The 
fewer the common elements the less the trans- 
fer, and in wholly unrelated subjects and activ- 
ities there is no transfer at all. 

But what does all this have to do with what 
the schools should teach? Much every way. 
If you accept the conclusions there reached, you 
must lay aside your reverence for certain time- 
honored studies which, as you have been taught 
from childhood to believe, have special efficacy 
as developers of the general faculties of the 
mind. If you accept what has been shown, you 
will be in favor of transforming our schools 
from institutions where the boys and girls have 
to study some subjects supposed to give general 
discipline into institutions where they are given 
the special training that equips them for the 
practical affairs of the everyday world. When 
the people find out that there is no such thing 
as general discipline, they will no longer require 
their children to study arithmetic, for instance, 
for its general disciplinary value. They will 
require them to study it only on the ground 
that it gives the particular knowledge and abil- 
ities needed in everyday life, and we shall hear 
no more of its being “a good training for the 
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mind.” If the ancient languages have no gen- 
eral disciplinary value, I will study them only 
because I want special knowledge and skill in 
them in order that I may communicate througi 
them with my friends or read in them some 
choice literary selections that can not be trans- 
lated into my own tongue. In other words, if 
there is no such thing as general mental ability, 
we shall stop talking about certain studies being 
“general foundation studies.” There are no 
general foundation studies except such as read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and the mother 
tongue, which we use as_ tools in the various 
fields of learning. Each study becomes its own 
foundation, and we shall no longer be guilty of 
the absurdity of spending our time studying the 
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If there is no such thing as general discipline, 
all studies will ‘have to stand or fall on their 
practical value in giving us the special knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skill required in everyday 
life. In fact, the educational science of today 
tells us that each one of us is engaged from the 
day of his birth to the day of his death in build- 
ing the world in which he lives. We are build- 
ing our home world, our political world, our so- 
cial world, our industrial world, our world of 
religion and morality. We are building our 
world of music, art, literature, history, science, 
and philosophy, and there is no study or set of 
studies that will give us the special knowledge, 
habits, attitudes and skill needed in these vari- 
ous worlds. If we fill the worlds in which we 


things on the other side of the world on the live and master their problems, we must do it by 
ground that such study lays the foundation for special application to those specific prob- 
the mastery of the problems around us. lems. 


TEACHERS AND LEADERS OF CHILDREN 


BY 0. H. BENSON 


Is the quality and character of your work and 
your leadership of such a service that the young 
people will remember you and benefit by your 
example through life? 

It is interesting for a teacher to stop for a 
little while and reminisce and perhaps ask the 
question—"What teacher has really left an im- 
print on my life and why?” 

The writer spent four hours on a_ railroad 
train one evening in trying to recall the names, 
personalities and acts of teachers in his life time. 
Here is mty story in brief: In the rural schools 
I had sixteen teachers, all of them forgotten but 
two. I remember these two, one because of 
her helpfulness, inspiration and leadership, and 
the other because of her strong discipline, and 
ugly disposition, All the others evidently made 


no. impression, for F have plumb forgotten 
them. 
During my two years in the village high 


school I had six teachers. Have forgotten five 
of them and remember but one. This one was 
the principal who had love, enthusiasm and de- 
votion for boys and his character was thor- 
oughly impressed on my life and has been a guid- 
ing line from that day to this. 

At the Seminary I attended classes and had 
the leadership of nineteen different people. Out 
of this group I could recall but four. I had 
ten teachers at the State Teachers’ College I at- 
tended. I remember two well for their work, 


The others I remem- 
was quite 


leadership, and interest. 
ber but little, though this teaching 
recent in my life. 

During my years of work in the Universities, 
Moody Bible Institute anda College of Agricul- 
ture, I sat under the instruction of thirty-four 
different individuals. Out of the entire group 
only about eight stand out in relief as having 
impressed me definitely for lines of action for 
life. 

During my fifteen years as a_ schoolmaster 
I was instructed by sixty-seven different Normal 
Institute teachers and lecturers. 1 remember 
the work and value of three of them very dis- 
tinctly and greatly appreciate what they did for 
me. The others I remember but little and can 
scarcely place my fingers upon the soil which 
they cult@ated. In the Sunday schools. Bible 
classes, etc., I Mave been instructed by eigtteen. 
Only two have sufficiently impressed me as to 
revive my memory, 

To all these volunteer leaders and teachers I 
owe much, and extend to them at this time 2s 
well as the others who have worked for me and 
my family, my devotion and great appreciation 
for their contribution to my welfare and life’s 
work. My teachers have led me many times ‘to 
ask the question, what are you doing for young 
people to impress leadership upon them is terms 
of achievement and efficiency in the service to 
mankind? 


50,000 members of the N. E. A. and 38,500 of them women. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY EDWIN N. C, BARNES 


Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 


THE EDITOR’S WORD 


One of the fine things, big with promise for 
the future of School Music, is the real awaken- 
ing of the music supervisor, the country over. 

Judging by the new departments being con- 
stantly established both in cities and towns, the 
large attendance and enthusiasm at the confer- 
ences, the unusual registration at the summer 
schools and the programs of big events, music- 
ally, in school life, the school music director is 
alive to the fact that he must be up and doing 
not only in the matter of fitting but of actual 
production. 

The editor has been delighted with the num- 
ber and variety of the programs, courses of 
study, plans for outside credit, etc., coming to 
his desk from Maine to Seattle and from Michi- 
gan to the South. This is as it should be and 
when once we are really “on the job” from the 
standpoint of modern education, other things 
like working conditions and salaries will adjust 
themselves or become easy of adjustment. 


THE SCHOOLS 
GRADES 


The Rhode Island Pendulum gives an excel- 
lent account of a fine entertainment given by 
nearly 200 grade children in East Greenwich, R. 
I., under the efficient leadership of the super- 
visor, Mabel Palmer. 

Brookline, Mass., recently enjoyed a_ school 
music festival in the town hall, given by the 
grade children under the direction of that dean 
of school music teachers, Samuel W. Cole. 
Some of the interesting features were the sing- 
ing contests between schools and the fine work 
of the school bands and orchestras. 


HIGH 


Moberly, Mo., is doing up-to-date work in 
theory, appreciation of music and history of 
music, using the big music magazines for current 
events. 

The Lincoln, Neb., High School chorus of 400 
voices has been doing some excellent work in 
public performance under the supervisor, H. O. 
Ferguson. 

The East High School of Waterloo, Ia., is car- 
Tying on a propaganda for the betterment of 
music by having auditorium artist recitals three 
times a week, to give the student body a taste of 
the best music.—Musical America. 

There is a movement on foot to make the 
study of music compulsory in the first two years 
in the California High Schools. 

The Peoria, Ill, High School has a class in 
community singing directing, under the leader- 
ship of the supervisor, Miss Clara Dailey. 

Supervisor of Music Strassner of Canton, O., is 


authority for the statement that the local high 
schools now have the largest glee clubs in the 
history of the city. 

After looking over the splendid course offered 
by the Galesburg High School, it seemed wise 
to give the letter below in full as indicative of 
the splendid work and spirit of so many up-to- 
date school music directors :— 

High School, Galesburg, IIl., 
May 15, 1920. 
Mr. Edwin N. C. Barnes, 
Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 

My dear Mr. Barnes: I am sending you here- 
with the booklet outlining the course in music 
which has been introduced into the curriculum 
of Galesburg High School this year. Before this 
time we have had only the activities which were 
carried on as volunteer work by any teacher who 
happened to feel qualified and sufficiently inter- 
ested. 

This year we have had 111 enrolled in classes, 
and 120 in the activities. 

Friday, Dean Peter Lutkin gave examinations 
for credit in applied music. Twenty-six were 
examined, eighteen in piano, six in violin, one in 
‘cello, and one in voice. Only two were below 
grade and so not entitled to credit. 

I thought some readers of the Journal of Edu- 
cation might be interested to read of our at- 
tempts so far, as I have been interested in read- 
ing of others’ accomplishments. It is a splen- 
did department. 

Any suggestions or criticisms which you 
might make would be thoughtfully received. 

Respectfully yours, 
Inez V. Goodsill, 
Director of High School Music. 


Judging from programs received, the Seattle 
School Music Festival was decidedly worth 
while, and Letha L. McClure, the director, is to 
be congratulated. Programs were given by both 
the high and grade schools and there is every 
indication of a fine co-operation from all sides 
to make the festival a success, 1,600 in the chorus 
and an orchestra of 165 pieces. Does that not 
sound good? During the year 200 children re- 
ceived free instrumental instruction and there 
were about 450 playing in orchestras in the 
grades. 

Splendid programs have been received of con- 
certs by the high schools at Grand Rapids, not- 
ably one by the South High Orchestra and 
senior chorus, another by the Central High 
School chorus and orchestra, and still another 
by the Union High Choral Society and orchestra. 
John W. Beattie and his fine corps of assistants 
are doing worthwhile and notable things. Why 
should they not do so when they are so inter- 
ested in the bigness of the School Music job 
that they willingly went to the Philadelphia con- 
ference on their own money and time? 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Marietta, O., has made long strides toward 


the development of instrumental school music 
in the past two years and now has orchestras 
which aggregate 175 players and a string quar- 
tet. 

The adva.ced orchestra of the Providence 
High Schools gave a riost excellent concert 
Friday evening, June 11, assisted by the Girls’ 
Glee Club of the English High School. Walter. 
H. Butterfield, director of the department, con- 
ducted. Of peculiar interest was a miniature 
concerto, for piano and orchestra, by Joseph F. 
Wagner, a student, with the composer at the 
piano. The concerto is dedicated to Mr. Butter- 
field. 

The Manchester, N. H., High School Orches- 
tra of twenty-eight members, and the glee clubs, 
appeared in their annua! concert with local as- 
sisting artists. H. E. Whittemore is the super- 
visor. 


ABOUT MUSICAL DIRECTORS 

Miss Gertrude Lorenz, recently of Rockford, 
Ill., is now head of music in the schools of Jas- 
per, Minn. 

Inez Field Damon, for a number of years the 
successful director of the Department of School 
Music in Schenectady, N. Y., is now established 
as head of the music work in the Lowell ( Mass.) 
Normal School. The school will feature a course 
for music supervisors. 

They still love E. S. Pitcher in Belfast, from 
whence he came to Auburn, Me., two years ago, 
for they called him recently to direct part of the 
festival which he and Superintendent Packard 
of Camden, Me., conceived some five years ago. 
OHIO COLLEGE DIRECTOR APPOINTED SUPER- 

VISOR OF ALBANY, N. Y., SCHOOLS. 


Albany, N, Y.—Ernest G. Hesser, director of 
music in the State College for Teachers at Bowl- 
ing Green, O., has been appointed supervisor of 
music in the Albany public schools by the board 
of education, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of Edward Futterer. Mr. Hesser 
has studied music teaching methods in London, 
attended the School of Methods of Chicago, Ohio 
Wesleyan University and Winona College. He 
was selected from more than fifty applicants for 
the position. H.—Musical America. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

Virginia has a State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and of course Florence Baird of the East 
Radford Normal School is president. Miss Baird 
is always in the thick of things worthwhile 
musically. Well, they had a mighty good time 
at Roanoke—community singing, solos by Anna 
Case and Charles G. Spross, luncheon (of course) 
and then discussions, etc. All promised to go 
next year to Richmond. 

Alabama music teachers have organized and 
have asked the state to make music required in 
every public school in the state. 

At the fourth annual convention of the Ne- 
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braska music teachers a definite standard for 


‘teaching of ‘music was adopted. The registra- 


tion was much the largest of its short history. 
Outstanding features were good artistic pro- 
grams rendered, conferences with school super- 
intendents and principals, discussion of piano 
classes and a session devoted to Nebraskan com- 
posers. 

At the sixth annual session of the Massachu- 
setts Superintendents’ Association, held at the 
State Normal School at Framingham, Mass., a 
rare treat was provided the 325 members, when 
the New Bedford School Band and the New 
Bedford High School Orchestra provided music 
for the occasion. Another excellent feature of 
the meeting was the community sing led by 
Frederick W. Archibald, director of music at 
the Framingham and Salem state normal schools. 

THE EASTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ 
CONFERENCE 


[Excerpts from report by Musical America.] 


A three-pointed resolution aiming to increase 
the importance of music in the school curricu- 
lums and to raise the status and emoluments of 
the supervisor, was the result of the five-day 
convention held in New York City by the East- 
ern Music Supervisors, May 17 to 25. 

This resolution was definitely passed on the 
final day of the conference and included the fol- 
lowing specific points: That 100 minutes a week 
shall be the minimum time devoted to music in 
class, outside choral work, assemblies, etc. 

That after September, 1920, the course for 
musical supervisors must include the study of 
the history of education, school administration 
and of psychology and pedagogy, to increase the 
normal training of the supervisor. 

Finally, that the salary of the music instruc- 
tors must be increased; that the director of 
music in the schools must in no case receive less 
than an elementary school principal, while the 


supervisor of music should receive a salary in ex- . 


cess of that given to the highest grade of school 
teacher. 

Under these three headings the association 
plans to pursue its activities for the next five 
years, working for better preparation for super- 
visors as well as better emolument. The super- 
visors also plan to bring the matter before the 
various state legislatures. 

Howard Clarke Davis, the president, in re- 
sponding for the convention to the welcome, em- 
phasized the need of definite action, urging the 
delegates to decide on needed resolutions before 
the five-day program elapsed. “The need,” he 
said, “is for music workers to be better business 
men, and to sell their work for higher emolu- 
ment through concerted action.” 

Demonstration of work done in the New York 
schools followed, which showed the unusual 
strides being made here in the last few years. 
Classes in creative work, sight singing and rhyth- 
mic work from all sections of Greater New York 
vividly revealed the progressive systems being 
inaugurated since Mr. Gartlan’s directorship. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


These resulted in the unanimous approval of 
the slate presented by the committee of nomina- 
tions and including George H. Gartlan for presi- 
dent; Inez Field Damon, Lowell, Mass., first 
vice-president; Louise Westwood, Newark, N. 
J., second vice-president; Laura Bryant, Ithaca, 
N. Y., secretary, and James D. Price, Hartford, 
Conn., treasurer. Two new members of the di- 
rectorate were chosen: Richard Grant of Win- 


chester, Mass., and Mr. Sault of Lawrence, Mass. 


The report of the committee on orchestral 
music was read by the chairman, and of 7,000 
numbers suitable for playing by school orches- 
tras, 350 were retained as desirable for school 
orchestra purposes. The report embodied the 
suggestions that in view of the educational and 
cultural function of school orchestras, music of 
higher class be introduced in school editions; 
that a conductor’s part be published in these edi- 
tions, more extensive than the conductor’s parts 
used by professionals; and that these editions be 
marked minutely for fingering, phrasing, etc., 
both for woodwind and strings. It was decided 


by vote in adopting the report that the list of 
350 selections referred to in the committee’s re- 
port should be made the official standard list and 
be published as such in the records. 

The delegates were entertained before the 
business meeting by some excellently-played 
works given by the Morris High School Orches- 
tra of girls and boys. 

Demonstrations on the Justine Ward Method 
of Teaching Music were also given, and also ad- 
dresses by Arthur Somers of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City; John Marshall, direc- 
tor of music, Boston University; Will Ear- 
hart, director of music, Pittsburgh; Anne Mc- 
Donough, director of community chorus, Phila- 
delphia. 

In the evening the association held an annual 
banquet with much success, each state preseni- 
ing songs and stunts, and an address being made 
by Leonard Liebling. 

The entire next day was devoted to visits to 
the schools of New York City and surrounding 
cities, to view the music work in the various 
school systems. 


GIRL SCOUTS 


BY MRS. JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


While the Girl Scouts cannot as yet boast ot 
the wide spread influence and remarkable organ- 
ization of the Boy Scouts, it gives us great pleas- 
ure to feel that these little sisters of the original 
organization are preparing themselves to take 
their place in the world with something of the 
same vigor and _ brilliancy that the boys 
have shown under the leadership of their wonder- 
ful organizer, Mr. West. In expert woodcraft 
and the future defence of their country the girls, 
of course, cannot compete, nor do they try to: 
but it should give, we think, a thrill of satisfac- 
tion to every Boy Scout to feel that his wounds 
can be bandaged, his dinner cocked and_ his 
house kept clean by these little women, who are 
learning all these useful tasks through the spirit 
of competition and co-operation. The worid 
has always realized the necessity for team work 
for all young masculine activities and the Girl 
Scouts are showing that the same spirit can be 
most advantageously applied to women’s work in 
the world. 

The Girl Scout Movement represents in short 
“woman's job cut down to a girl's size.” It 
doesn’t pretend to have invented any new ma- 
terial, but co-operates with Home, Church and 
School, and all three of these back her up. The 
fact that we have reached the girls and under- 
Stand their psychology is surely proved by our 
growth from 6,000 to 82,000. Colleges believe 
in us, and offer courses in Scouting to intending 
captains. Camps teach our principles and dis- 
cipline. All over Europe Girl Scouts are spread- 
ing and growing, and showing our International 
appeal to the 


virls’ interests. 


Our work falls chiefly under the three heads of 
Physical Health, Training in Economics and 
Preparation for’ Community Service. As to 
Health we have no new system whatever to offer 
and boast of no revolutionary or remarkable dis- 


coveries. We have only succeeded in finding a 
way to make well-known rules of health at- 
tractive. Fresh-air exercises and personal hy- 


giene, the necessity of which for generations has 
been impressed upon young girls, have been made 
interesting through the winning of merit badges 
and the keeping of records, which will win the-e 
badges. Our outdoor life as embodied in 
our outdoor camps, which should be es- 
tablished in every state, combine all the advan- 
tages of a wealthy private camp with discipline, 
democracy and self-government. For a few 
dollars a week our girls obtain trained  instruc- 
tion in the care of themselves and many outdoor 
sports, which would be impossible to any but the 
wealthy without some such organization. Our 
treatment of Health Economics represents pre- 
cisely the same principles. The Girl Scouts 
have invented nothing new along the lines of 
simple cooking, ‘health care, child nursing and 
the care of the sick, but by making them inter- 
esting through little groups with  self-elected 
captains and by awarding the attainments of 
simple standards by merit badges, they succeed 
in making these things interesting and stimulat- 
ing to the girls. There is no sentimentality 
connected with this training. The motto is “to 
get it done well and scientifically and out of the 
way.” Our Child Care and Home Nurses do 
not pretend to train expert attendants but give 
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our girls a better knowledge of children than 
the average young mother has and train com- 
petent aids to the nurse or family doctor. The 
famous Girl Scout troop that gave one poor 
baby twenty-three baths in one afternoon shows 
at least that we have a method of arousing the 
girls’ enthusiasm to acquire such a_ technique 
that no ordinary family life can give her. The 
picture of the girls of a Scout troop waiting in 
line all Saturday afternoon for the privilege of 
learning how to make a hospital bed under a 
trained nurse, proves that we know ‘how to in- 
terest her in topics heretofore supposed dry and 
uninteresting. It is the principles of the badge 
conferred for such tests that has worked such 
wonders here. 

In Community Service we feel that we are pre- 
paring the girls of America for all their future 
welfare work. All of them learn the forms of a 
simple business meeting. For instance, the fact 
that $1,486,000 was raised by the Girl Scouts of 
one city on one Liberty Loan alone would prove 
their interest in their country. The Girl Scouts 
of Savannah, Georgia, by doing the housekeeping 
and child care in the families of fifty trained 
nurses, who had married and made their homes in 
Savannah, which they were unable to leave, re- 
leased those nurses to take care of the families 
during the influenza epidemic, and illustrates bet- 
ter than anything else what training for girls can 
be made to mean to the town they live in. In 
Yonkers the Girl Scouts market, plan, cook and 
budget the luncheons for the ‘public schools— 
surely a wonderful practical experiment. 

The Girl Scouts’ promise, which is simply to 
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be true to God, and their Country, and to help 
other people, is broad enough for all religious 
beliefs; and Catholics, Protestants amd Hebrews,. 
with Directors, who sympathize with their spe- 
cial faith, join together in the Girl Scout ranks,,. 
each one impressed with the necessity of being 
true to her own creed and all together true to. 
America, 

Absolute democracy is the basis of the organ- 
ization; rich and poor are equally benefited by it,. 
the poor girl through the great advantages given 
her by the organization, and the rich girl by the 
lessons of democracy and team work which she 
could hardly learn in her own school or family. 

Five thousand girls a month enroll with the or- 
ganization; who will be their leader? We need 
bright, keen personality, natural leaders who are 
fond of outdoor life. Anyone with a whole or 
partial First Aid Course is very useful. Teach- 
ers of athletics and domestic economy make a 
fine basis for captains. The type of girls who. 
enlisted, for instance, in a motor corps during 
the war, is most desirable. Our short intensive 
course for leaders which we are establishing in 
all large cities, or can be arranged for at Na- 
tional Headquarters, New York, will give any 
interested young woman the basis of developing 
the work later along her own individual lines, as 
personality and power to gét on with girls are 
what count in this business. 

If the Community really feels the need of 
young citizens of the type we have proved our- 
selves able to train for it, surely the Community 
ought to range itself on the side of the Girl Scour 
Movement. 


STUDIES IN CHARACTER ANALYSIS—(VIil) 


BY FRANK M$ RICH 


GRINS, GLARES AND OTHER SYMBOLS. 

“Miss So-and-so,” you say, “let me present 
Mr. B.” 

Straightway Miss So-and-so goes into an 
ecstasy of affected enthusiasm. She gushes 
and wriggles, titters and cackles in a manner 
painful to behold. 

“And this is her brother, Mr. So-and-so,”’ 
whereupon Mr. So-and-so scowls prodigiously, 
bows and shakes hands with supreme frigidity, 
and stands silently regarding Mr. B. with un- 
utterable hauteur. 

How is Mr. B. to regard these two members 
of the same family, and what does their differ- 
ence of manner signify as to the innate charac- 
ter of each? 

Probably very little, for they are really very 
muoh alike. They are both conscientious and 
considerate; at heart, respectful and anxious to 
please. All that is lacking is the social experi- 
ence witch gives the conventional stamp to what 
they say and do. 

With Miss So-and-so, the titter has become 
the symbol of pleasant ‘hospitality. She uses 


it without much reflection or conscious purpose 
to say how much good will she feels for the new 
acquaintance. She is like her brother exactly, 
except that in ‘his case constraint has become 
the symbol of dignified consideration. It is as. 
though he said: “Sir, I appreciate that your ac- 
quaintance is no trivial matter. You shall see 
that I regard you as equivalent to a major gen- 
eral at least.” 

How much of life consists of more or less 
unconscious symbols we do not always realize. 
One of the cleverest examples are the gestures 
one uses in speech to help out the ideas he 
wishes to convey. If one emphasizes positive 
statements, he makes vertical movements as if 
striking direct blows at an opponent in front. 
If it is a negative idea, the motions are hori- 
zontal, as if brushing an obstacle away. If the 
speaker implores, he stretches out the hands 1s 
if to take the hearers to his arms. Ii he 
despairs, he lifts his hands as though relinquis)- 
ing all defence. The expressions of the face 


and the movements of the head can be similarly 
analyzed. 


The vertical nod of the head ex- 
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pressing assent is the motion of all mammals in 
seeking nourishment from the mother’s breast. 
The head shake of negation simulates the char- 
acteristic movement of the face in avoiding 
something unwelcome thrust toward the mouth. 

Musical composition is an assemblage of 
symbols. The most unresponsive distinguish 
between the reverie and the dance; _ be- 
tween the plaintive minor and the dynamic 
major. To the sensitive and sophisticated, 
musical symbolism has a wide and definite range 
of meaning. In the one opera, Faust, for in- 
stance, we ‘have, among other things, subtle 
orchestral pictures of the hopeless despair of 
the suicide, of supernatural change from old age 
to youth, the twirling of Marguerite’s spindle, 
the flow of wine from the magic cask, the glow 
of enchanted flowers, the frenzy of demoniac 
revels, the pawing of waiting horses and so on. 
The secret of the power and beauty that the 
genius in painting, sculpture, literature, drama 
and the dance commands lies in his ability to 
construct or combine symbols that connect the 
various elements of experience in the minds of 
his audience so that they have something of the 
pleasure of invention and discovery, them- 
selves. 

Art, wisely used, has a therapeutic value in 
curing neuroses and making for sanity and 
serenity of character in proportion as it synthe- 
tizes and links together all parts of the mental 
equipment. The use of music, dancing and 
other arts in psychopathic hospitals is well rec- 
ognized. The class in public speaking, the 
literary circle and the like are favorite prescrip- 
tions for certain neurotic disorders. But as 
yet our prescriptions are rather blind ones. 

We easily see that symbolism plays an im- 
portant part in the inner workings of the char- 
acter. We find people shaking the head in a 
never-nevermore manner, and on analysis find 
that, sure enough, there is this thing in the un- 
conscious seeking denial. We find subjects 
suffering from a stroke of hand-washing, who, 
like Pilate and Lady Macbeth, and a host of 
other baptists, find this an expression of their 
need for inner spiritual cleansing. When the 
sore spot in each case is located and brought to 
light the troublesome symbol vanishes. But 
just how the symbols themselves can be manipu- 
lated to produce desirable changes is still one 
of the questions largely unanswered. 


THE FASCINATION OF FAIRY TALES AND 
TRIANGLE STORIES. 


Why is a man so absorbed in reviewing his 
own dream fancies, and at the same _ time so 
bored to thear others relate theirs? Clearly 
there is something more than the mere fanciful- 
ness of pictures themselves that lends inter- 
est to dreams, otherwise another's dreams, 
Which are quite as fanciful, would be as inter- 
esting as one’s own. 

Why should children and others be se moved 
by fairy tales and other stories of an absurd and 
improbable sort? 


Jacob was profoundly impressed by a dream 
of a ladder reaching to heaven and angels as- 
cending and descending. St. Perpetua, in the 
Middle Ages, records the same dream, with 
slight variations. Those who thave seen the 
opera, Hansel and Gretel, have felt themselves 
deeply stirred by the ladder-and-angels picture. 
The ancient Egyptians must have been affected 
with a similar feeling, for they left ladders or 
carved pictures of them upon their tombs. By 
all the rules of reason, having Jack the Giant 
Killer climb up a bean stalk to approach a 
giant’s castle ought to have ruined the setting 
of the story at the outset, but for some reason 
this climbing business seems to have a pow- 
erful appeal. 

Apparently it is not the literal content of 
dream or fairy story that makes them so engag- 
ing, but the symbolism involved, and unless this 
symbolism is intimately bound wp with the sub- 
ject himself the has little attraction to it. Others’ 
dreams mean little to us, and in mutual consider- 
ation we do not afflict ours upon them. Jack- 
and-the-Beanstalk is good because it is a dream 
that most of us have had. If we enjoy follow- 
ing Jack up this extraordinary vine and finding 
castles filled with giants that must be overcome 
by marvelous boldness and strategy, it is be- 
cause we, too, are peerless adventurers, climbing 
to higher and higher levels, finding strange 
scenes and fighting strange forces at the top. 
If we follow the adventures of the Ugly Duck- 
ling, or Cinderella or Red Riding Hood with 
singular eagerness, it is because we, too, 
like the duckling, have been underrated by asso- 
ciates, but intend to become perfect swans pres- 
ently. Like Cinderella, we have our family 
trouble with too much dirty work and too little 
indulgence, but they shall see by-and-by who 
can wear the glass slipper. With all the noble 
charity of Red Riding Hood we start out to do 
a deal of good with our little lunch basket, but 
wolflike opposition waits for us the 
forest and tries to outwit us. In short, we 
enjoy fairy stories because they represent our- 
selves and our ambitions, and they flatter our 
vanity tremendously. 

Not only fairy stories, but all sorts of fiction 
seem to bear out this point of view. Each 
heroic figure, beset with difficulties, is myself. 
The impeccable prince or princess of peerless 
beauty, bravery and virtue is my ideal of 
beauty, ‘honor, wealth or power that I hope to 
win and live happily ever after. A Shake- 
speare play, with a hero not all good and a 
villain not all bad, is safe only with a sophisti- 
cated, open-minded audience who know the bad 
in themselves and the good m their enemies 
well enough to tolerate these mixed lights in the 
picture. The same is more or less true of the 
picturesque story. But the typical ten-twenty- 
thirty audience want their heroes and heroines 
paragons of good intention and the villain and 
vampire merely flashing enough to make their 
machinations the more deadly. They are nt 
broad enough to tolerate any virtue in their en- 
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emies nor acknowledge any flaw but temporary 
misfortune in themselves. 

Evidence that emotions felt for imaginary 
sufferings of the hero proceed more from self- 
pity than from sympathy with the outside world 
is found in the fact that the really self-sacrificing 
people are so frequently brusk and unemotional 
in their make-wp, while others, like the Russian 
countess weeping copiously through the sad 
episodes in the opera while her coachman freezes 
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on the box outside, live in a world that includes 
very little but themselves. 

Stories, like music and other forms of art, un- 
doubtedly have a_ distinct value in character 
building. How much, and in what way we do 
not definitely know. Moral educators, how- 
ever, will need to realize more fully the — selfish 
nature of many of the appeals and not assume 
a moral uplift as assured until evidence can be 
gathered m a scientific way. 


a 


REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

This report covers the whole field of the gov- 
ernment’s administration of the new law under 
which vocational instruction is given by the 
states—reimbursement coming from the Fed- 
eral treasury. 

—o— 
SOCIALIZED SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 

Bulletin No. [V—January, 1920,—official pub- 
lication of the Board of Education of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, is not only a valuable contribu- 
tion to the cawse of education, it is invaluab!e. 
Its ideas put into practice would transform many 
a school from a dull routine of formal study to 
an enthusiastic linking-up with the every-day 
life and problems of man. It tells how the public 
library and school combine to enlarge the 
vision and awaken a sympathetic study of man’s 
progress to present levels and yet greater 
heights. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT OF READING. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Board of School Directors has issued 
a chart which gives on a single sheet the com- 
plete plan of organization of Reading’s schools 
for 1920. Legislation, administration, instruc- 
tion in all its ramifications, auxiliary depart- 
ments, such as civic activities, child welfare, 
medical inspection and teacher welfare—all have 
their appropriate places on the model of con- 
densation. 

BULLETIN OF HIGH POINTS 

This monthly bulletin is always replete with 
mew leas regarding High School methods in 
New York city. Every page is_alive with the 
thoughts of earnest thinkers along educational 
lines. The address of John L. Tildsley in the 
October number on the Reorganization of the 
High Schools for the Service of Democracy is 
a searching and eloquent defence of advanced 
“aims and methods in preparing our youth for the 
responsibilities of life. 

THE SCHOOLS OF MEMPHIS, TENNESSEP. 

Bulletin 1919, No. 72, issued by the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, is an 
abstract of the report on the public school sys- 
tem of Memphis. Jt answers six vita] questions 


which it claims should be asked by the pggple 


of that city in regard to their schools, gives rea- 
sons for the present conditions and offers 
recommendations. 
PENSIONS AND INSURANCE. 

The October, 1919, Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors discusses 
authoritatively and exhaustively these two im- 
portant subjects. 

WEST ALLIS, WISCONSIN, SCHOOLS. 

Two bulletins—attractive in make-up and in- 
teresting in subject matter—have recently come 
from this progressive city. One is Studies in 
Character Building and treats of picture study, 
memory selections, selections for language 
work, manners and morals, patriotism and the 
American flag, Frances Willard Day, and hu- 
mane treatment and protection of dumb animals 
and birds. 

The other gives curriculums of Junior and 
Senior High Schools, spelling list for First 
Grade A, etc. 

COMMUNITY AMERICANIZATION 

Bulletin 1919, No. 76, issued by Department 
of the Inte1tior, Bureau of Education, pre- 
pared by Fred Clayton Butler, offers invaluable 
aid for every form of community or individual 
work for the upbuilding of a true Americanism— 
the most vital need of our country today. One 
has only to write to the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, to secure a copy of this most 
timely and helpful hand ‘book. 

WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 

The Public Schools Report, for year ending 
August 31,1919, gives one a most favorable im- 
pression. The town evidently purposes to be sat- 
isfied with only the best methods and the high- 
est results. There are 1,576 children between 
four and sixteen years of age—1,289 are in the 
public schools, 183 in private schools, 104 not 


in school. Of these 32 are under 5, 39 between. 


5 and 7, 6 from 7 to 14, and 27 from 14 to 14, 
There are eight school buildings, and a valu- 
able teachers’ library. Over $91,000 was ex- 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS. 


The March Bulletin of the above association - 


includes announcements of the annual meeting— 
brief articles on the American Council on Edu- 
cation, American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and American University Union in 
Europe; also reference to recent discussion of 
University Questions, viz.: University Govern- 
ment (McMurry), Dependents of College 
Teachers (Hewes) and College Salaries, United 
States Bureau of Education. There are also 
announcements of committees and reports from 
local branches. The principal article is the 
Report of Committee T on Place and Function 
of Faculties, by J. A. Leighton, chairman. 


COLORADO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This school is one and one-half miles above 
sea level, amid the glorious mountains where 
“The Pageant of the Rockies” with their pre- 
cipitous defiles and stupendous gorges, ideal 
climate, mineral springs, the riot of color in the 
landscape, the tumbling rivulets, the thunder- 
ing waterfalls, the vast natural parks, are 
features not to be duplicated in any 
other locality. The bulletin contains a com- 
plete compendium of all the facts one wants to 
know regarding this well-known school. The 
February 25 Bulletin contains a portrait of 
Samuel Quigley, its president. 

» NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Bulletin 1919, No. 74, compiled by Edith 
Guerrier, deals with the Federal executive as 
Sources of Information for Libraries. It has a 
letter from President Wilson to the librarians of 
the country, thanking them for their invaluable 
assistance in winning the war by placing authen- 
tic government messages before millions of peo- 
ple. Also there are letters from Herbert Putnam 
and Robert Lansing and other government offi- 
cials. Seventeen independent government estab- 
lishments are listed, which are ready to supply li- 
braries with valuable printed matter, such es- 
tablishments as the Library of Congress, Smith- 
sonian Institute, United States Geographic 
Board, The Commission of Fine Arts. 

SCHOOLS OF WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 

This beautiful suburb of Boston spends over 
$100,000 on its schools annually, and evidently 
gets its money’s worth. The committee pleads 
strongly and argues convincingly for a Junior 
High School, also for a dental clinic and a motor 


bus, instead of the antiquated horse-drawn 
vehicle. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
The March, 1919, Bulletin of this great institu- 
tion is its announcement of the present year, 
and is most impressive, as_ indicating the wide 
range and high character of the instruction 
given. This college supplements and completes 
all the Southern schools for fitting teachers for 


successtul careers. ft contains a list of the 
courses of study, and a supplement gives a list 
of nineteen new courses which have just been 
arranged for. A faculty of eighty-nine men 
and women make up the force that keeps the 
wheels of this splendid college in motion year 
after year. 
THE ELMIRA SCHOOL BULLETIN. 

Edited by Asher J. Jacoby, superintendent, 
the February bulletin is immensely interesting. 
The editorial notes read almost like proverbs, so 
crammed are they with wisdom. 

Announcement of a plan to grant academic 
credits for study outside of school in music and 
the Bible sets one to serious thinking. The 
story of the Chemung County Achievement 
Club is inspiring. An address on “Our Need 
of the Classics,” by John H. Finley, Commis- 
sioner of education for the state of New York, 
is worthy of extended reading. 

THE SCHOOLS OF ST. ALBANS, VERMONT. 

The Twenty-third Annual Report of the school 
commissioners shows an enrollment of over 
1,000 and expenditures of over $38,000; 36 grad- 
uated from the High School last year, 12 from 
the general, 13 from the commercial, and 11 
from the classical course. A strong appeal is 
made for increased teachers’ salaries. 

WEBSTER, MASSACHUSETTS, SCHOOL. 

The 1920 report of the School Board is an 
attractive pamphlet. The cover design and 
dainty initial letters are the work of a boy and 
girl in the drawing department. 

From the School Teachers’ Creed at the be- 
ginning to a quotation from Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, at the end, all is interesting and stimu- 
lating, showing progressive and intelligent work. 

—o-—— 
THE NORTHERN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 

The summer sessions of this school at Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, from June 7 to August 14, 
should attract many teachers. A _ bulletin is- 
sued in January gives a condensed statement of 
the attractions of this summer session. Por- 
traits of professors and lecturers are shown, 
courses of study given, etc. 

SYLLABUS IN SPELLING. 

This syllabus prepared and arranged by the 
superintendent and teachers of the schools of 
Rockingham, Vermont, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the fundamental study 
im question. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA. 

This interesting report tells how thoroughly 
the boys and girls of Altoona are being prepared 
for specific vocations such as machinists, 

plumbers, sheet metal, printing, cabinet mak‘ 
drafting, etc. 
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emies nor acknowledge any flaw but temporary 
misfortune in themselves. 

Evidence that emotions felt for imaginary 
sufferings of the hero proceed more from self- 
pity than from sympathy with the outside world 
is found in the fact that the really self-sacrificing 
people are so frequently brusk and unemotional 
in their make-up, while others, like the Russian 
countess weeping copiously through the sad 
episodes in the opera while her coachman freezes 
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on the box outside, live in a world that includes 
very little but themselves. 

Stories, like music and other forms of art, un- 
doubtedly have a_ distinct value in character 
building. How much, and in what way we do 
not definitely know. Moral educators, how- 
ever, will need to realize more fully the selfish 
nature of many of the appeals and not assume 
a moral wplift as assured until evidence can be 
gathered im a scientific way. 


REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

This report covers the whole field of the gov- 
ernment’s administration of the new law under 
which vocational instruction is given by the 
states—reimbursement coming from the Fed- 
eral treasury. 

SOCIALIZED SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 

Bulletin No. [V—January, 1920,—official pub- 
lication of the Board of Education of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, is not only a valuable contribu- 
tion to the cause of education, it is invaluable. 
Its ideas put into practice would transform many 
a school from a dull routine of formal study to 
an enthusiastic linking-up with the every-day 
life and problems of man. It tells how the public 
library and school combine to enlarge the 
vision and awaken a sympathetic study of man’s 


progress to present levels and yet greater 
heights. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT OF READING. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Board of School Directors has issued 
a chart which gives on a single sheet the com- 
plete plan of organization of Reading’s schools 
for 1920. Legislation, administration, instruc- 
tion in all its ramifications, auxiliary depart- 
ments, such as civic activities, child welfare, 
medical inspection and teacher welfare—all have 
their appropriate places on the model of con- 
densation. 


BULLETIN OF HIGH POINTS 

This monthly bulletin is always replete with 
mew ideas regarding High School methods in 
New York city. Every page is_alive with the 
thoughts of earnest thinkers along educational 
lines. The address of John L. Tildsley in the 
October number on the Reorganization of the 
High Schools for the Service of Detaocracy is 
a searching and eloquent defence of advanced 
‘aims and methods in preparing our youth for the 
responsibilities of life. 

THE SCHOOLS OF MEMPHIS, TENNESSEP. 

Bulletin 1919, No. 72, issued by the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, is an 
abstract of the report on the public schaol sys- 
tem of Memphis. Jt answers six vita] questions 


which it claims should be asked by the pegple 


of that city in regard to their schools, gives rea- 
sons for the present conditions and _ offers 
recommendations. 
PENSIONS AND INSURANCE. 

The October, 1919, Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors discusses 
authoritatively and exhaustively these two im- 
portant subjects. 

WEST ALLIS, WISCONSIN, SCHOOLS. 

Two bulletins—attractive in make-up and in- 
teresting in subject matter—have recently come 
from this progressive city. One is Studies in 
Character Building and treats of picture study, 
memory selections, selections for language 
wonk, manners and morals, patriotism and the 
American flag, Frances Willard Day, and hu- 
mane treatment and protection of dumb animals 
and birds. 

The other gives curriculums of Junior and 
Senior High Schools, spelling list for First 
Grade A, ete. 

COMMUNITY AMERICANIZATION 

Bulletin 1919, No. 76, issued by Department 
of the Intetior, Bureau of Education, pre- 
pared by Fred Clayton Butler, offers invaluable 
aid for every form of community or individual 
work for the upbuilding of a true Americanism— 
the most vital need of our country today. One 
has only to write to the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, to secure a copy of this most 
timely and helpful hand book. 

WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 

The Public Schools Report, for year ending 
August 31,1919, gives one a most favorable im- 
pression. The town evidently purposes to be sat- 
isfied with only the best methods and the high- 
est results. There are 1,576 children between 
four and sixteen years of age—1,289 are in the 
public schools, 183 in private schools, 104 not 


in school. Of these 32 are under 5, 39 between. 


5 and 7, 6 from 7 to 14, and 27 from 14 to 16, 
There are eight school buildings, and a valu- 
able teachers’ library. Over $91,000 was ex- 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS. 


The March Bulletin of the above association > 


includes announcements of the annual meeting— 
brief articles on the American Council on Edu- 
cation, American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and American University Union in 
Europe; also reference to recent discussion of 
University Questions, viz.: University Govern- 
ment (McMurry), Dependents of College 
Teachers (Hewes) and College Salaries, United 
States Bureau of Education. There are also 
announcements of committees and reports from 
local branches. The principal article is the 
Report of Committee T on Place and Function 
of Faculties, by J. A. Leighton, chairman. 
COLORADO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This school is one and one-half miles above 
sea level, amid the glorious mountains where 
“The Pageant of the Rockies” with their pre- 
cipitous defiles and stupendous gorges, ideal 
climate, mineral springs, the riot of color in the 
landscape, the tumbling rivulets, the thunder- 
ing waterfalls, the vast natural parks, are 
features not to be duplicated in any 
other locality. The bulletin contains a com- 
plete compendium of all the facts one wants to 
know regarding this well-known school. The 
February 25 Bulletin contains a portrait of 
Samuel Quigley, its president. 

» NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Bulletin 1919, No. 74, compiled by Edith 
Guerrier, deals with the Federal executive as 
Sources of Information for Libraries. It has a 
letter from President Wilson to the librarians of 
the country, thanking them for their invaluable 
assistance in winning the war by placing authen- 
tic government messages before millions of peo- 
ple. Also there are letters from Herbert Putnam 
and Robert Lansing and other government offi- 
cials. Seventeen independent government estab- 
lishments are listed, which are ready to supply li- 
braries with valuable printed matter, such es- 
tablishments as the Library of Congress, Smith- 
sonian Institute, United States Geographic 
Board, The Commission of Fine Arts. 

SCHOOLS OF WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 

This beautiful suburb of Boston spends over 
$100,000 on its schools annually, and evidently 
gets its money’s worth. The committee pleads 
strongly and argues convincingly for a Junior 
High School, also for a dental clinic and a motor 
bus, instead of the antiquated horse-drawn 
vehicle. 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

The March, 1919, Bulletin of this great institu- 
tion is its announcement of the present year, 
and is most impressive, as indicating the wide 
range and high character of the instruction 
given. his college supplements and completes 
all the Southern schools for fitting teachers for 


successiul careers. ft contains a list of the 
courses of study, and a supplement gives a list 
of nineteen new courses which have just been 
arranged for. A faculty of eighty-nine men 
and women make up the force that keeps the 
wheels of this splendid college in motion year 
after year. 
THE ELMIRA SCHOOL BULLETIN. 
Edited by Asher J. Jacoby, superintendent, 
the February bulletin is immensely interesting. 
The editorial notes read almost like proverbs, so 
crammed are they with wisdom. 
Announcement of a plan to grant academic 
credits for study outside of school in music and 
the Bible sets one to serious thinking. The 
story of the Chemung County Achievement 
Club is inspiring. An address on “Our Need 
of the Classics,” by John H. Finley, Commis- 
sioner of education for the state of New York, 
is worthy of extended reading. 
THE SCHOOLS OF ST. ALBANS, VERMONT. 
The Twenty-third Annual Report of the school 
commissioners shows an enrollment of over 
1,000 and expenditures of over $38,000; 36 grad- 
uated from the High School last year, 12 from 
the general, 13 from the commercial, and 11 
from the classical course. A strong appeal is 
made for increased teachers’ salaries. 
WEBSTER, MASSACHUSETTS, SCHOOL. 


The 1920 report of the School Board is an 
attractive pamphlet. The cover design and 
dainty initial letters are the work of a boy and 
girl in the drawing department. 

From the School Teachers’ Creed at the be- 
ginning to a quotation from Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, at the end, all is interesting and stimu- 
lating, showing progressive and intelligent work. 

THE NORTHERN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 

The summer sessions of this school at Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, from June 7 to August 14, 
should attract many teachers. A _ bulletin is- 
sued in January gives a condensed statement of 
the attractions of this summer session. Por- 
traits of professors and lecturers are shown, 
courses of study given, etc. 

—o— 
SYLLABUS IN SPELLING. 

This syllabus prepared and arranged by the 
superintendent and teachers of the schools of 
Rockingham, Vermont, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the fundamental study 
in question. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA. 

This interesting report tells how thoroughly 
the boys and girls of Altoona are being prepared 
for specific vocations such as machinists, 


plumbers, sheet metal, printing, cabinet making, 
drafting, etc. 
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The Journal of Education now takes its annual 
vacation. Neat issue will be August 19. 


EARNING FROM OTHERS 


In life most things are learned from other 
people. This is even more true of children than 
of grown people. 

An elaborate questionnaire was sent to many 
men of prominence asking who influenced them 
most from ten to twelve years of age. Only 
one referred at all to any teacher and most of 
them referred to some playmate rather than to 
any adult. Only one referred to a clergyman, 
and only one to his father. The mother and 
other children were the influences. 

A little girl of nine years quite astonished her 
father when he heard her reciting dramatically 
to her mates in the back yard. It was every 
way worthy a girl of sixteen. Indeed, few girls 
of any age could have done it as well. She had 
memorized a long selection and dramatized it 
brilliantly, and it had all been an affair of the 
children in the back yard. Each child had 
learned something and was rendering it effec- 
tively just for one another. 

Encourage the pupils to help one another. 
Have many school assignments about community 
affairs that can only be learned from some adult. 
This will do the community as much good as it 
does the children. 

The most effective anti-American feature of 
American life is the fact that children are try- 
ing to Americanize their parents, notably their 
mothers. Instead of learning from their parents 
their parents are learning from the children, 
which humiliates the parents and makes children 
conceited and bumptious. 

Mary Antin had a delightful American-mak- 
ing program in Boston, working through a Set- 
tlement House. She knew snatches of songs 
her mother sang to her in Yiddish in Russia, but 
she did not know the whole of any of these 
rhythmic melodies. The children were asked to 
have their mothers sing to them any lullaby 
they knew. Then they were asked to have 
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their mothers come to the Settlement with the 
children one evening a week and help the chil- 
dren learn all the lullabies which the mothers 
as a whole knew. 

The mothers with tears of joy told the teach- 
ers that it was the best thing that had happened 
since they came to America. Until then the chil- 
dren were continually telling their mothers not 
to do so-and-so, and to do this and that. 
“Teacher says: “Don’t do it that way; do it this 
way.’ ” 

Now for the first time the children said: 
“Teacher wants to know how you do it.” 

It is fatal to Americanizing foreigners for 
children not to learn something from their par- 
ents. 

The children’s surveys of the communities 
have their greatest value in the fact that chil- 
dren must get their information from people 
and not from books. 

Through life the children will learn largely 
from other people and it is a tragedy for chil- 
dren in school to be expected to get their facts 
from books and from the teacher. 

There is a vicious theory that no child must 
know anything in a recitation that he got from 
a classmate. While children must not depend 
upon foraging from classmates, or sponging on 
them, it is a highly valuable practice for all the 
children to learn from one of their number who 
has had an opportunity to learn what the others 
have not known. 

When Sarah Louise Arnold was primary 
supervisor in Minneapolis we were in a class 
with her when the children knew a lot about the 
eucalyptus tree of Southern California, which 
only one of the class had ever seen, and they said 
that they had learned it from him. They were 
studying about trees and, as he knew about a 
tree of which they knew nothing, he had had 
“the time of his life” telling them all about it. 
That meant vastly more to them than it could 
have meant had they learned about the tree from 
a book. 

It is high pedagogical art to know how to 
have children learn from people what people 
can best teach them. 


a 
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NEW APPRECIATION OF CANADA* 

This is the time of great problems which re- 
quire noble leaders and a sane, courageous, and 
discriminating public. 

Never in the world’s history, certainly never 
in American history, has there been such intense 
public selfishness. From the United States Senate 
and party chieftains down through every locality 
and every industry everybody wants to get some- 
thing of advantage from the World War. Prof- 
iteering by manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
retailers and landlords is not a whit more 
damnable than to have some advantage for the 
New Englanders or the Northwesterners, for the 


Irish or the British, for the switchman or the 
sandwich vender. 


*‘When Canada Was New France.’ By George H. Locke. Toronto: 
J.M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25, 
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Whoever strives loyally and lawfully to have 
the peoples of neighborhoods and nationhoods 
dwell together in harmony is one of God’s noble- 
men, While the assumed saint who stirs prejudice 
in church and school, between neighbors and na- 
tions, is a sinner of deepest dye. 

Whoever kindles a fire in a forest and leaves 
it untended is responsible for all loss of life and 
fortune that results. Whoever leaves a dog 
loose, unmuzzled, in dog days is responsible for 
all lives jeopardized thereby. But none or all 
of these are comparable for a minute in diabo- 
lism with the who stirs up hatred 
among individuals, between communities or 
among nations. 

Contrariwise, saintliness is in the key of G 
whenever one breathes the atmosphere of 
brotherly kindness and neighborliness among 
men. More than one man has a crown of 
eternal rejoicing by risking his life to demon- 
strate the cause and cure of yellow fever, or of 
some other world scourge. 

Sectionalism as against nationalism is abhor- 
rent, but not one whit more so than nationalism 
as against internationalism. 

To know and love Canadians is as important 
and as noble as to know and love Californians 
or Georgians. The Canadian schools have used 
and enjoyed American poets and authors more 
than British or Canadian poets or authors. They 
have gone four-fifths of the way in cementing 
their sister peoples. 

Now George H. Locke, a_ States-educated 
Canadian, has written a book of commanding 
merit from the Canadian standpoint. He tells 
with brilliant simplicity the story of Champlain 
and Hudson, of Joliet and Marquette, of LaSalle, 
of Frontenac, Recollet and Hennepin, Radisson 
and Algonquin, names dear to us in the States be- 


‘cause of their association with lakes and rivers, 


cities, counties and streets, 
clubs. 

Nowhere else in the same space can any 
American school expose its children to as much 
information, which all American children should 
have, and have the information provided with 
such captivating phrases. 


hotels and 


SCHOOL MORALE* 


Army morale added twenty per cent. to its 
fighting efficiency, but there were crises in which 
nothing but morale would prevent collapse of 
any army. The great weakness of the German 
army in October, 1918, was the entire absence 
of any appeal except the military, which utterly 
failed when recuperative morale was needed. 
The people of America provided the boys in 
France with half a million baseballs, with bats 
and gloves to match, with half a million foot- 
balls, volley balls and soccer balls, because they 
gave pluck and luck to the boys when they re- 


*“Games and Plays for School Morale.” A Course of 
Graded Games for School and Community Recreation. 
Arranged by Anna Vaughan and “Mel” Shepard. Issued 
by Michigan Community Council Commission, 1_ Perkins 


Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Paper. Price, 20 
cents, 


turned to the battle field. Morale resulting 
from voluntary, competitive, challenge games 
saved the boys physically and morally, and gave 
them fighting nerve. The school the 
school yard need the morale of games that pay 
a premium upon physical skill and speed, intel- 
lectual keenness and alertness, that challenge 
instant attention to instruction; that make one 
watch for tricks in leadership; that make one 
match skill, speed, alertness with experts of his 
own age. 

The Shepard-Vaughan book of games keeps 
every child in the game with children and youth 
of his own range of ability; runs the whole 
gamut of interests so that nothing can become 
stale, and applies all phases of motivation. ‘The 
gradation is so pedagogical that no child is ever 
outclassed; is so varied that monotony is im- 
possible; and is so well classified that every in- 
terest is represented, 

The directions are so clear and stated so 
simply that the children could follow them 
without a teacher if necessary. 

It is a book that will lead to school morale 
without diverting attention from school life; 
without placing any strain upon the teacher; 
without causing loss of time from intellectual 
development while demonstrating community 
effyciency through games that provide safety- 
first morale for all the children of all the people. 


S. O. S—wSave our schools. 


CHERRYING THE STATE SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS 
Leo J. Muir, the new State Superintendent of 
Utah, struck the high spot of the Salt Lake City 
meeting when, on Saturday afternoon, he took 
all the State Superintendents and their attaches 
out to his country home, nine miles from the city, 
and turned them loose among his two hundred 
and twenty cherry trees laden with five toms of 
full ripe cherries of every latest and best variety. 
Never did one of those men and women have 
such a feast as that, feast for the eye as well as 
for the taste. Fortunately their capacity was not 
equal to their rapacity, and the hour was utilized 
in educationalizmg on hues and tints, shapes, 
sizes and flavors of all varieties of beauty and 
luxury of the Muir orchard. 


> 


IMPORTANT MERGER 


Clark College and Clark University of Worces- 
ter are to be united and Wallace W. Atwood is 
to be president of the one institution. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall resigns as president of Clark Uni- 
versity and Dr. Edward C. Sanford as president 
of Clark College. Dr. Sanford succeeds Dr. 
Hall as professor of Psychology and Education, 


> > 


Department of Superimtendence, 
City, February 28 to March 3, 1921. 
and other meetings, 25 and 26, 


Atlantic 
Council 
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"Tis State of New York has shown in a notable way 
its appreciation of the importance of the teacher. In 
response to a pronounced, insistent, statewide public 
opinion the Legislature with practical unanimity, after patient 
and careful consideration, passed a bill appropriating 
$20,550,000 for the purpose of increasing the salaries of 
teachers throughout the State, and Governor Smith, follow- 
ing the intimation in his first message, in 1919, has signed 
it. It has become chapter 680 of the Laws of 1920. It is 
without doubt the most important and significant act in the 
recent educational history of this State. It is the first 
emphatic recognition by the State of its unquestioned, 
constitutional responsibility for the maintenance of schools, 
wherein (to use the language of the state constitution) “all 
the children of the State may be educated.’’ Universality of 
opportunity not simply to attend school but to be “educated,” 
is implied in this guarantee. The State now puts new 
emphasis on the teacher’s part. This act gives not only sub- 
stantial relief, help and encouragement to the teacher, but also 
moral support and a new dignity to the profession of teaching, 
All this is not, however, for the teacher’s own sake or ad- 
vantage, but for the education of our children, which is not 
only our “‘most sacred concern”’ but the ‘‘nation’s only hope,” 


Associated with this are two other methods in further 
state recognition of the importance of the teacher’s service: 
one establishing new and higher salary schedules for the 
faculties of our state normal schools and the other providing a 
comprehensive, scientific pension system for teachers. 


With this unprecedented state aid and recognition, the 
teachers of this State have not only a higher, freer opportunity 
in their ‘‘profession glorious” but a responsibility which they 
will, I am sure, eagerly, joyously rise to meet, in making the 
schools responsive to the hopes of the people who look to 
them for the guidance of the oncoming generation and for 
community leadership. 


We may thank‘the Governor and the Members of the 
Legislature in words, but our best thanks will be in more 
devoted, enthusiastic work in and for the schools through 
which maturity is paying ‘‘its eternal debt to youth.” 


Joun H. FINLeyY. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


WILLIAM B. OWEN 

William B. Owen, principal of Teachers Col- 
lege, Chicago, is a genuinely constructive pro- 
fessionalist. He thas the rarest good fortune to 
have been a high-speed classicist, a linguistic cru- 
sader, a successful proprietor of a college pre- 
paratory school, a professor of Greek in Chicago 
University, a student under big men in Germany, 
after he could read and hear German _intelli- 
gently, before he became the head of one of the 
best city teacher preparatory colleges in Amer- 
ica. He knew William R. Harper better than 
any other man now in public school work, and 
has become one of the clearest headed leaders 
in the National Education Association, and has 
been a significant factor in [llinois legislation in 
stormiest times. 

CLARENCE H. DEMPSEY 

Mr. Dempsey, who accepts the superintend- 
ency of Milton, Massachusetts, at a salary of 
$4,800, leaves Haverhill where the thas had 
$4,000, the salary having been increased in 
Haverhill $500, recently, has been regarded as 
one of the extra good superintendents of the 
state, and has been thought of favorably by 
more than one Board of Education in the West. 
Under his leadership Haverhill has ‘been com- 
pletely peaceable and educationally prosperous. 
Mr. Dempsey has succeeded in the introduction 
of many up-to-date features of education with- 
out disrupting the system. He has been active 
in public affairs without arousing antagonism. 
He has the qualities that Milton is sure to ap- 
preciate. His salary is one of the 
place of its size in the United States. 

Mr. Dempsey was a graduate of the  Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, High School, and of Bos- 
ton University, with a Master’s Degree there- 
from, and studied in’ Munich and Berlia 
Universities. _ He has been superintendent in 
Cumberland, R. I., St. Johnsbury, Vermont, and 
Revere and Malden in Massachusetts. Few 
men have had an equal range of uniformly suc- 
cessful experience in school administration. 

A. A. SLADE 

Few men thave had a more interesting career 
than has A. A. Slade, who goes from the Com- 
Inissionership of Education of Wyoming to the 
city superintendency of Casper, Wyoming. 


best in a 


a 


When we first knew Mr. Slade he was city su- 
perintendent at Iowa City, Iowa. Five years 
ago ‘he left a salary of $2,200 at Iowa City and 
went to Wyoming, where in due season he be- 
came State Commissioner at $3,000, and now he 
is at Casper at $5,800, a gain of 170 per cent. And 
this is not the whole story, for Casper is a re- 
markable city with a future beyond estimate. It 
is probable that his high school thas behind it 
the largest valuation of any high school in the 
United States. Mr. Slade thas not “struck oil” 
perhaps, but he has an educational opportunity 
that is a “gusher.” 


E. D. RANDOLPH 

Dr. Randolph, director of the Extension De- 
partment of the Teachers College, Greeley, Colo- 
rado, goes to Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as assistant to Dr. W. C. Bagley 
during a year’s leave of absence. He _ will 
have entire charge of one course, will assist in 
three other courses, and will have entire charge 
of the Department of Normal Schools during Dr. 
Bagley’s leave of absence this autumn. This is 
a most unusual honor for a Colorado mstitution 
as well as for Dr. Randolph. , 


FRANK P. GRAVES, LL. D. 

Oberlin College, at its Annual Commencement 
on June 16, conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon Dr. Frank P. Graves, Dean 
of the School of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Besides his academic position, he is 
now editor of the Educational Review in suc- 
cession to President Butler, and has been elected 
Alumni Trustee of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Graves not only ‘has abundant 
opportunities for usefulness, but he fills them all 
abundantly. 


E. F. CARLETON 


Mr. Carleton, who has been in the State De- 
partment of Oregon for fourteen years, goes to 
Eugene as superintendent of schools. Increased 
salary and educational opportunities for his chil- 
dren are too compelling to be resisted. Mr. 
Carleton ‘has been a vital factor in the adminis- 


trations of Ackerman, Alderman and Churchill. 


His loss to the Department will be, for a time 
at least, irreparable. 


BOUNDLESS POSSIBILITIES 

I am glad that I am a teacher, and yet occasionally some good friend attempts to commis- 
erate with me because I am a teacher, by pointing cut to me that in some other line of work, 
perhaps, I would have more material wealth, mcre leisure, more independence, more pleas- 
ure. Now I am aware that teaching has its boundaries and at times offers restrictions that 
are a little irksome—but this is true of every cther worthy calling in life, in fact it is incident 
to life itself; and the teacher in his vocation shculd find fullest opportunity for the exercise of 
the highest and best qualities of life. His is no ccadcning routine; the possibilities of his labors 
are boundless. No teacher ever yet was so grcat that he did not find in teaching, exigencies 
for which his skill and greatness did not suffice. Yes, it’s a great thing to teach school; it’s 4 
wonderful thing to be a teacher—Frank Simmonds, Superintendent Lewiston School, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


Southington, Conn., June 8, 1920. 
Dear Dr. Winship :— 

Occasionally I read something in your educational 
forum which I like to comment upon. I now have 
before me Dr. Childs’ article “Slow Down,” which 
deals with intelligence tests. I have the impression 
that Dr. Childs rather favors the general idea, but 
that he fears that in the hands of some it may be car- 
ried too far and do the individual pupi] great injus- 
tice. The article is timely and it is one which makes 
us think, but personally I have no fear from stand- 
ard tests or intelligence tests. This is not saying 
that there will never be cases of injustice. I think 
there is sure to be just such exceptional cases, but 
on the other hand there is so much injustice in the 
old order that I believe these tests will cut down the 
injustice in individual cases very perceptibly. 
Neither do I think any of us are over emphasizing 
the standard tests, at least not in New England, 
where we are dragging behind very much in this 
matter. 

I do give a good deal of time to standard tests 
and measurement, for the same reason that business 
men give a good deal of time to standardizing their 
work in keeping their accounts straight. They ab- 
solutely know where they stand, and the time is fast 
coming when, we in education, must keep pedagog- 
ical accounts and know where we stand. 

Please excuse the personal reference, but I can 
only speak for myself. I feel sure that we give more 
time to character education than we do to standard 
tests. We, that believe in standard tests, are just 
as interested in drawing, music and manual training, 
as are the places where they do not use such tests. 
Any school system that is based upon the idea that 
there must be about so many failures in order to 
give the school standing, such a system I say is per- 
nicious. A child can only be educated by making his 
school work successful. Of course there will be oc- 
casional failures in order that he may learn by them, 
but no real failures, for such failures make boys as 
well as girls, if they have done their best, mad, ana 
they quit the system as soon as they can. Failures 
also encourage dishonesty. How many grown people 
would work well when they knew they were doomed 
and damned to failure? Bolshevism would be their 
only hope. 

For several years now we have been conducting our 
work on a three-plane basis, that is, there are three 
planes of advancement, one for the excellent pupils, 
one for the slow pupils, and one for the middle group 
of pupils. Pupils are divided into these three groups 
according to their standing the term before in the 
teacher’s average marks, and their scores on intelli- 
gence tests each counting one-half. These two sets 
of marks together act as a check upon each other, 
and are much fairer than either set alone. 

In handling groups of pupils there is danger in 
the teacher being so (human) that she will give cer- 
tain pupils, who have a very fine personality, more 
than they really deserve. This is no criticism of the 
teachers. None of us can help doing just this thing, 
but it is unfair to those other boys and girls who are 


_ just as human, but who are lacking somewhat in the 


fine personality which all of us delight to meet. I do 
not agree that the efficiency tests are cold-blooded, 
at least my experience has been, that the pupils 
enjoy taking them very much. Of course a good deal 
depends upon who is giving them and his attitude. 
In regard to character, there is just as much in 


the world today as there ever was. Sometime char- 
acter will be measured and expressed in figures not 
exactly or in a relative way. I should say that the 
tests in the hands of teachers and principals are no 
more dangerous than drugs, and scalpels and forceps 
in the hands of physicians and surgeons. One of 
the big advantages of the intelligence tests is that 
they place a good deal of responsibility on the pupils 
themselves, and the pupils know this. They some- 
times question the teacher’s marks, but they never 
question the result in mental tests, especially if they 
are shown just how they are corrected and marked. 

These tests make a fine foundation for personal in- 
terviews with high school pupils. Here are two il- 
lustrations: The first is a freshman boy who has 
been in trouble all the year with nearly all the teach- 
ers. He is one of those boys who thinks he is very 
smart. The principal brought him to the superin- 
tendent’s office one morning and said: “I am about 
ready to recommend that this boy be expelled.” The 
superintendent, after some talk, looked up his record 
on the Otis Intelligence Tests and found that he was 
third from the bottom of the list. This remark was 
then made by the superintendent: “Well, possibly this 
boy could not help doing the things he has done, be- 
cause his intelligence mark was very low and a 
clever boy surely would not want to do the things 
he has done. These two things seem to go together.” 
This student knew this was an army test and it 
brought before him, in a way that he had never be- 
fore experienced, that possibly he was not so smart 
as he thought he was, and it shook him up consid- 
erably and made a very deep impression upon him, 
seemingly for his good. Of course, such a remark 
should never be made to a sensitive child, but to one 
of those boys who thinks he knows more than you 
do, it is not out of place. 

The other example is of a boy who has been doing 
very poor work in the freshman class. He was 
shown his record and told his intelligence according 
to the army test was one of the best in the class, and 
that he could be one of the best students instead of 
one of the poorest. In about two months after this, 
this same boy came to me and wanted to know if 
he could not do the four years’ work in three years, 
which surely showed a change of heart. The intelli- 
gence tests have evidently not destroyed his char- 
acter. 

It seems to me that the educator who scouts 
standard tests, and the intelligence tests, is in the 
class with the physician who scouts vaccination and 
still believes in fumigation. 

Respectfully, 
Ernest C. Witham. 


WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL RANKING. 
REPORT OF RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
[C. P. Cary in Wisconsin Educational News Letter.] 


Advance information regarding a forthcoming re- 
port from the above named source is to the effect 
that Wisconsin stands thirtieth from the top in edu- 
cational ranking among the states of the Union. It 
behooves every citizen of the state to study this re- 
port and to discover why Wisconsin has been given 
so low a ranking. The following are the ten points 
on which the estimate was made, with the rank af 
the state in that particular counting always downy 
ward from the top:— 
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Rank 

1. Per cent. of total school population at- 
tending public schools daily............ 36 

2. Average days public school attended per 
3. Days public schools were open.......... s 
4. Atfendance in high schools.............. 10 
5. Ratio of boys to girls in high schools... 17 

6. Average expenditure per child attending 

7. Average expenditure per child of school 


8. Average expenditure per teacher em- 
ployed (for other than salary purposes) 26 
9. Average expenditure per pupil for non- 


10. Average teacher’s salary per month (12 


As above stated, the author figures out from this 
that our general rank is thirtieth. It will be noted 
from the above items, which relate only to common 
schools (including the high schools), that five of the 
items relate to attendance and length of school year, 
and five relate to expenditures of money. 

Attendance and expenditures in private and paro- 
chial schools are not included in the report. 

Any school district or city that did not look after 
its attendance as it should was helping to lower our 
ranking in comparison with other states. Every com- 
munity or board of education that paid low salaries 
to teachers and made small expenditures of money 
for building and equipment, was lowering our stand- 
ing. 

On the other hand every community that paid good 
salaries and furnished good facilities was raising our 
ranking as was also every community that saw to it 
that children attended school regularly for the full 
length of the school year. From the above it is per- 
fectly plain to us how we may improve our ranking 
in the future. 

The statistics were for the year 1918. The efficiency 
of our schools as compared with other states cannot 
be determined by this study as it relates only to at- 
tendance and money spent. Nevertheless, good sal- 
aries, good school buildings and good equipment do 
strongly tend in the direction of making better 
schools, while low expenditures and poor attendance 
strongly tend toward low standards of efficiency in 
actual school work. 


— — 


DANGER SIGNALS 
{The National Banker.] 


There is one person who is favorably known to all 
teachers in America afd that is Dr. A. E. Winship, who 
for a third of a century has championed their cause 
through his magazine, The Journal of Education. He 
has just published a book, “Danger Signals for Teachers,” 
which has unusual, timely interest not only for them but 
everybody. Without any urging or comment on our 
part thousands of teachers are going to eagerly seek this 
book to learn what their friend offers towards helping 
them meet the new requirements of teaching during these 
reconstruction days; and they will not be disappointed, 
for it is one of the most helpful books ever written for 
them. 

With a sympathetic understanding of the teachers’ 
problems, he tells them in his positive, incisive way how 
to avoid the dangers which lurk in the classroom and out 
of it. The book is practical and constructive throughout, 
—glowing with common sense. Every sentence has a 
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suggestive value. There is a splendid section on the re- 
lation of the teacher and child that should bring content- 
ment and success to any teacher. 

It is a forward looking book which Dr. Winship has. 
written; he is thinking of future generations. Always 
clear in his vision, he realizes that the educational system 
must be the foundation of the new democracy, and that 
the corner-stone of this system is the teacher, who, he 
says, “is the one essential in making democracy safe for 
our children and our children’s children. The teachers. 
are the onesewho take the risk in the battle with ignor- 
ance, tradition and immorality.” He points the way to 
achievement for the teacher who wishes to take a part im 
the present educational advance movement that will make ~ 
a greater and better nation. 

That Dr. Winship is always optimistic is well known to 
the host of educators who have heard him on his tours. 
across the country during the past forty years,—this book 
was written upon the completion of his hundredth trip from 
Ocean to Ocean. He knows that in the rebuilding of the 
world the teachers and the schools will be equal to the 
great opportunity and responsibility which the War has. 
left to them, but he knows also that they must have the 
support of the public. The present wrong attitude and 
the needed attitude of the average citizen towards the 
school system is well set forth. There are eight and a 
half million people’over ten years of age in the United 
States who cannot read English, of whom five and a half 
millions are completely illiterate. While such a menace 
exists it behooves every parent and every citizen inter- 
ested in the welfare of the country and its children to 
read this book and learn how they can help to improve 
the present conditions. 

No person in any way associated with the educational 
system can afford to miss the stimulation offered by this. 
inspiring, vital book, which throws so much light on their 
vocation and sets forth so eloquently the relation of the 
teacher and education to the life and character of the 
nation, 


THE WORLD MOVES. 

Dear Sir: Surely the world moves. 

Take my communication in the current issue of Har- 
vard Alum. Bulletin. Ten years ago a waste of ink, 
perhaps worse. Today it’s simply a building on to what 
the other fellow is beginning to think and say. 

Take the enclosed Business-Brevities. Ten years ago 
scoffed at by one of our high-ups here, as not worth the 
snap of a finger. Within a week the head of our ac- 
counting department proposed their being put on the 
office bulletin board, pinning them up himself. 

William D, Mackintosh. 


BUSINESS-BREVITIES. 


Whatever is worth doing is worth doing right. 
Accuracy is a time saver. 
Responsibility doesn’t make excuses. 
‘ Business in business hours. 
Mistakes can’t be measured in dollars and cents. 
Always looking for a better—quicker way. 
Shirking responsibility makes for high salaries—low 
wages. 
Either on time or ahead of time. 
Enough to do without minding other folks’ business. 
Looking forwards not backwards. 
Excuses don’t make wrong right. 
Initiative—responsibility inseparable. 
General average hides many a business crime. 
Team work—insurance against economic waste. 
Seeing what needs to be done—doing it. 


a 


A teacher’s business is construction and not destruction. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE NEW PARTY. 


The proposed new party was finally formed 
at Chicago on July 13, after hot contests be- 
tween the Committee of Forty-eight, the Labor 
party, and other radical groups amalgamated 
with them. The convention warmly cheered 
every reference to the Russian Soviet govern- 
ment, and called for a like government in the 
United States; and the platform adopted called 
' for the recognition of Ireland and Soviet Rus- 
sia; for democratic control of industry by the 
workers; for public ownership and operation of 
public utilities and natural resources; for a 
steeply graduated income tax; for a referendum 
before war “except after an act of actual in- 
vasion”; and for the election of federal judges 
for four years, subject to recall. 


A STORMY BEGINNING. 


The new party, which finally agreed to call it- 
self the Farmer-Labor Party, had a stormy 
time, attempting to draw together all the radi- 
cal elements represented; and it failed in the ef- 
fort. Senator La Follette, whom the conven- 
tion sought as a candidate, declined the honor 
because he could not stand on so radical a plat- 
form as that adopted. The convention there- 
fore nominated for President, Parley P. Chris- 
tensen, a Salt Lake City lawyer, and for Vice- 
President, Max S. Hayes, editor of a labor pa- 
per in Cleveland, and one of the organizers of 
the Labor Party in the United States. As to 
the Committee of Forty-eight, most of them 
bolted the convention altogether ; and it is under- 
stood that they may organize still another new 
party later, to be known as the Independence 
Party. There will certainly be no lack of par- 
ties at the election in November. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT NO FIGUREHEAD. 

Vice-President Marshall remarked the other 
day, in his usual jocose vein, that it was his Con- 
Stitutional function to preside over the Senate 
when it was in session, and to loaf the rest of 
the year; and he intimated that he meant to loaf 
until December. As a rule, Vice-Presidents 
have had little to do with public affairs. But 
there will be a change, if Senator Harding is 
elected President. He has announced his pur- 
pose to make Governor Coolidge, when Vice- 
President, his “chief partner,” and to arrange 
for his participation in all Cabinet meetings. 
There is no constitutional impediment to this 
enlargement of the Vice-Presidential functions, 
for the Constitution makes no mention of the 
Cabinet; and Governor Coolidge’s executive ex- 
perience in Massachusetts would make him ex- 
tremely useful in the Cabinet. 

THE SUFFRAGE PROSPECT. 

The drive for the ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment in season to admit women 
to the nation-wide use of the ballot in the Presi- 
dential election becomes more hectic and uncer- 
tain, as the weeks pass, and the eagerly-desired 


thirty-sixth state is not assured. —Suffragist 
hopes now centre upon Tennessee and North 
Carolina, in which states special sessions of the 
Legislatures have been called for August 9 and 
10. The suffrage prospects are not bright in 
either state. In Tennessee, leading papers are 
opposing the amendment strongly, partly be- 
cause of its apparent conflict with a provision 
of the State Constitution which forbids the sub- 
mission of a Federal amendment to a Legisla- 
ture elected prior to any opportunity for the 
voters to pass upon the issue in their choice of 
members; and in North Carolina a poll of the 
members shows a majority opposed to ratifica- 
tion. Louisiana refused to ratify; and the Gov- 
ernors of Vermont and Florida refused to call 
special sessions. 


AN ATTEMPTED INJUNCTION FAILS. 


An attempt by the American Constitutional 
League, through its president, Charles S. Fair- 
child, to secure from the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court an injunction to prevent Secre- 
tary of State Colby from signing a ratification 
proclamation when the thirty-sixth state had 
ratified, failed on July 13, through the re- 
fusal of the Court to act. The application of 
the League was based on alleged illegal action 
in two states—in West Virginia, the irregular 
disqualification of an anti-suffragist legislator, 
in order to get the requisite majority, and in 
Missouri, a provision in the State Constitution 
forbidding the- ratification of any amendment 
which interfered with the self-government of 
the state. The court took the ground that the 
power of Legislatures to ratify was derived 
from the United States Constitution, and could 
not be restricted by state constitutions or laws. 


THE SPA CONFERENCE. 


The conference between the Allied Supreme 
Council and the Germans at Spa resulted in wide 
differences,—the German delegates flatly refus- 
ing to comply with any of the Allies’ demands, 
as to reparation, or disarmament, or coal re- 
quirements. The deadlock over the coal ques- 
tion reached such a point on July 13 that Mar- 
shal Foch and Field Marshal Wilson, the Al- 
iied military chiefs, were hastily summoned to 
Spa, to give advice as to possible coercive meas- 
ures. The attitude of the German delegates, 
upon all the points at issue, has been stubborn 
from the start, and almost defiant. As to the 
coal deliveries, while they profess inability to 
meet the requirements of the Treaty, they are 
marketing large quantities of coal in Switzer- 
land. Under the threat of compulsion, they 
yielded at last. 

A CLASH BETWEEN ALLIES. 

Suspicions and jealousies between Greeks and 
Italians culminated in an open clash last week 


near Ephesus when a band of Greek soldiers en- 
tered the Italian zone to capture Turks who 
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were sniping at Greek trains. The Italians ob- 
jected and opened a machine gun fire upon the 
Greeks, who charged the Italians with fixed 
bayonets and routed them. There were a num- 
ber killed and wounded on both sides. Italian 
protests to the high commissioners at Constan- 
tinople had been disregarded—the Italians being 
incensed by the Greek pursuit of Turkish Na- 
tionalists into the Italian zone. Asia Minor, 
with its hostile nationalities, rival claims and 
cenflicting “mandates,” bids fair to become an 
acute “danger zone.” 
A NOTICE TO QUIT. 
The Allies are not inclined to deal gently with 
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Turkey. The reply which they made on July 17 
to the Turkish” objections to the Peace Treaty 
was a flat ultimatum to the effect that, if Turkey 
did not sign the Treaty within ten days, the 
Turks must prepare to be ejected from Europe 
once and for all. The note recapitulates the 
atrocities of the Turks, and estimates that, on 
the pretext of alleged revolt the Turks, since 
1914, have massacred 800,000 Armenians, includ- 
ing women and children. The Allies declare 
their purpose to emancipate from Turkish rule 
all areas inhabited by a non-Turkish majority, 
and refuse to change any of the provisions for 
the creation of a free Armenia. 


BOOK 


THREE PROSE WRITERS OF THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Clarence King Moore, Ph. D., University 
of Rochester. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 
162 pp. 

Professor Moore and his publishers deserve the 
hearty thanks of friends of Italian for making avail- 
able these well-chosen, capably edited extracts, 
which include four selections from Boccaccio and a 
number of consecutive chapters from Castiglione’s 
“Tl Cortegiano” and Machiavelli’s “II Principe.” The 
editor has provided a scholarly introduction and ade- 
‘quate linguistic, historical and geographical notes. 

One of the reasons advanced to explain the deplor- 
able lack of interest in Italian in American schools 
and colleges (3,000 students (estimated) as against 
350,000 (estimated) for Spanish and 250,000 (esti- 
mated) for French) is the lack of appropriate texts. 


Such books as this are a step in the right direction. 
‘Good luck to its producers! 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HIGH SCHOOL MATHE- 
MATICS. A textbook designed to follow Arithme- 
tic. By Harold O. Rugg, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, and John R. Clark, Department 
of Mathematics, Chicago Normal College. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

The World Book Company has rendered no better ser- 
vice to education, to the public, or to America than in the 
publication of this notably heroic presentation of a 
scientific method in the construction of a textbook in 
“The Fundamentals of High School Mathematics.” 

We can do no better service than to quote quite exten- 
sively from the noble utterances of Messrs. Rugg and 
Clark. 

The traditional course of study in high school mathe- 
matics needs to be completely reconstructed. More than 
half of the conventional first-year course will never be 
used by the vast majority of pupils. The claims that we 
are training pupils “to think intelligently” will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to substantiate. Courses of study 
emphasize habit-formation and rote memory, and _ these 
courses are almost exactly determined by the textbook. 
Standardized tests given to more than 100 high schoois 
show clearly that neither in securing formal skill nor in 
developing powers of analytical thinking is the instruc- 
tion satisfactory. 

Courses must be constructed on principles of social 
worth and “thinking” outcomes that have been definitely 
established. No material should be 


included which 


TABLE 


cannot be defended either on the basis of social worth, 
or upon the probability of relatively worth-while thought 
power. Children do their thinking in terms of detailed 
word-symbols; only laboriously do they take on the more 
abbreviated methods of symbolic thinking which are 
typical of mathematical manipulation. The solution is 
clear: We need textbooks in which the transition from 
thinking in detailed word-symbols to that in abbreviated 
letter or algebraic symbols and in their manipulation is 
made so gradually as to keep, step by step, just ahead of 
the pupil’s mental advance. “Gradation” of subject mat- 
ter must receive a real psychological significance in the 
mind of the textbook writer and of the teacher. Basic 
to all these statements, however, is the need for the de- 
velopment of a real psychological analysis of how chil- 
dren learn mathematics. 

The pressing need is for a complete rebuilding of the 
material of the ninth school year. There is much evi- 
dence that the “required” mathematics of the future high 
school course will stop with the ninth year. The mathe- 
matics of the ninth grade will be the last year required 
of all children. There must be one year of mathematics 
beyond arithmetic required of all children who remain 
to ninth grade. 


AN ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By Ruth Shepard 
Phelps, assistant professor of Italian, University of 
Minnesota. Boston: Ginn & Co Cloth. 328 pp. 
Miss Phelps is deservedly one of the leaders among 

American teachers of Italian—this splendid book is 

documentary proof of it. It is both “first book” and 

reference grammar, the topics treated piece-meal in 
the earlier chapters being taken up systematically 
and fully in later chapters. There are thirty-nine 
lessons in the book, preceded by an introduction on 
pronunciation, etc., and followed by an appendix of 
verbs, the usual vocabularies, and an index. The 

Italian model texts and the exercises are more in- 

teresting than is generally the case, and conversa- 

tional material is introduced in the later lessons. _ 

There can no longer be any complaint of lack of 
suitable textbooks for Italian study, as far as the 
basic book is concerned, for which happy condition 

Miss Phelps and the publishers merit our hearty 

commendation. 


AMERICA ESPANOLA. By M. Romera-Navarro, 
University of Pennsylvania. Abridged edition, with 
explanatory and grammatical notes in English and 
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vocabulary. New York: Henry Helt & Co. Cloth. 

206 pp. Price, 88 cents. , 

This is an abridgment and adaptation (with the 
collaboration of Professor J. P. Wickersham Craw- 
ford) of Sr. Romera-Navarro’s authoritative book on 
Spanish-America, previously published in Madrid. 

The book comprises three parts, as follows :— 

I. The Colonial Period. This gives a vivid de- 
scription of the work of the Spanish discoverers, 
conquerors, and missionaries; the social and _ politi- 
cal status of the native races under the Spanish rule; 
and the grade of civilization reached by the Ameri- 
‘can colonies in the sixteenth century. 

II. The Revolutionary Period. This describes the 
state of affairs in Spain and its American colonies 
on the eve of the revolution, and the causes of the 
rev@lution; the struggle for independence, with 
sketches of Miranda the Precursor, and Bolivar the 
Liberator. 

III. The Modern Period. This gives a general 
survey of the geography, agriculture, industries, 
commerce, literary development and political ideals 
of each of the Spanish-American countries. 

This is exactly the kind of reading that Spanish 
teachers have been looking for—accurate, interest- 
ing, up-to-date, and Spanish. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF SFANISH VERSE. 
(XIIIth—XXth Century). Chosen by James Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly. Oxford University Press. XXXVI 
+460 pp. Priced variously according to binding 
and paper. 

The term “Oxford Book” has come to mean “the 
best standard select anthology,” a reputation gained 
by the earlier “Oxford Books” of English, French, 
German, Italian and Latin verse, and one which the 
present volume unquestionably maintains, — if, in- 
deed, it does not set it higher. 

Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly is to Hispanic studies 
in Great Britain what Professor Ford is in this coun- 
try. His “History of Spanish Literature” is today 
what Ticknor’s “Spanish Literature” was to earlier 
generations — the accepted handbook of Spanish 
Literature for English readers. It has also been 
translated by its gifted author into Spanish and 
French, these editions likewise™ being considered as 
authorities on the subject in their respective coun- 
tries. Fitzmaurice-Kelly is also the author of 
“Studies in Spanish Literature,” “Cervantes,” and 
other books and articles, as well as an accomplished 
and experienced editor. It is this last aspect of his 
work that is illustrated in the “Oxford Book of 
Spanish Verse.” 

The book contains 222 selections, some of them 
rather long, ranging from Gonzalo de Berceo and 
Juan Ruiz down to such contemporaries as Silva, 
Valencia and Rubén Dario, among the Hispanic- 
Americans, and Villaespesa and Jiménez in the 
mother country. All the really great names are in- 
cluded, Spanish-Americans have been given repre- 
sentation along with their cousins across the seas, 
and women writers, whose work plays an extraordi- 
narily important role in Spanish letters, also find a 
place in the pages of the book. : 

The selecting has been done with taste and judg- 
ment, as might have been expected. Some names 
had to be omitted, of course, and some writers are 
perhaps over-represented, or represented by lesser- 
known selections rather than the old _ favorites. 
But these matters are questions upon which there 
may be a multitude of opinions, and, after all, the 
book is neither a complete anthology nor a com- 
posite critical selection by many minds. It is 
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enough for the average lover of Spanish that Fitz— 
maurice-Kelly has made the choice. 

The talented compiler has prepared a splendid 
introduction on the development of Spanish verse, 
together with biographical and bibliographical notes. 
on each author represented, in the course of which 
mention is made of the American Hispanists, Fitz- 
Gerald, Rennert, and Huntington. An index of au- 
thors and another of first lines complete the book. 

Mechanically the volume is a gem. Paper, typo- 
graphy, arrangement, binding. size—all these ele- 
ments show good taste and add to the attractiveness. 
of a thoroughly satisfying book. 

“The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse” should Le on 
the shelves of every library, every teacher and lover 
of Spanish, and every friend of good books and 
book-making. 


THE MESSAGE OF ANNE SIMON. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger. Price, $1.50 net. 

Whoever is interested in communications from the 
other world, real or imaginative, will be much interested 
in “The Message of Anne Simon,” a world message 
and unique revelation from one who has passed into the 
higher spiritual life. Those who have no_ interest in 
such matters may well profit by the sublime good sense 
displayed in advice as to how to live, and think, and act 
in this world in order to be prepared for the next. In- 
deed, one gets a profound impression that the whole set- 
ting is to create an interesting excuse for preaching 
some wholesome sermons to the church and other would- 
be-good people. 

THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1919. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. Price, $2.00. 

This volume contains twenty short stories. They 
are cleverly selected, and show much aartistic skill. 
One finds in them a varied and interesting interpre- 
tation of human nature. The mood of most of them 
is rather sombre, and not normal. While the writers 
undertake to illustrate some t.ait in men and women, 
or the outworking of some problem in human ac- 
tion, one wishes that the characters were more 
genial, to say the least. The editor has done his 
part well and deserves ~praise. 


THE LONE SCOUT. By Edward Champe Carter. 
With a foreword by William C. Gorgas, Surgeon Gen- 
eral United States Army (retired). Boston, Mass.: 
The Cornhill Company. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 

Boy Scout stories are now in great demand and here is 
one that retains the spirit and purpose of the Scout 
movement without sacrificing in the slightest degree the 
fascination of the story. 


THE SCHOOL HYMNAL. By Milton S. Littlefield, 

Editor. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 

The book contains 275 hymns covering the usual sub- 
jects, but all expressing praise, loyalty, fidelity, heroism, 
good will and service, special emphasis being given to the 
consciousness of the rule of God in His world, One fea- 
ture is the inclusion of thirteen selections from the 
Oratorios, simple enough for adequate rendering under 
efficient leadership. 


Oculists and Physicians 

A Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and jin Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Bock of the Eye Free. MURINE 

REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 
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OF 


Virginia’s First Legislative Assembly 


Available Books 


“Barnaby Lee” by Richard Bennett. 
Co., New York, N. Y. (juvenile). 


“Big John Baldwin” by Vance Wilson. Henry 


Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 


“John o’ Jamestown” by Vaughn Kester (out of 
print but can be found in most libraries). 


| “Mistress Brent” by Lucy M. Thurston. Scrib- 


ners, New York, N. Y. 


“My Lady Pocahontas” by J. E. Cook Hough- 


ton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Sir Christopher” by Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“The Story of Pocahontas” by E. Boyd Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. (juvenile). 


“To Have and To Hold” by Mary Johnston. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

“Fifty Famous Stories Retold” by James Bald- 
win. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


“Stories of Our Country” by James Johonnot. 
American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


Century 


a 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of heslth-giviu 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 3 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depleted elements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists ® 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or schoolevents in any 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administratior 
are acceptable as news. Ccntributions must be signed to secure insertion. : : 
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Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


22. Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Pitts- 
field 

NOVEMBER. 

2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 

4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. 4 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 


DECEMBER. 
27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 
1921. 


FSBRUARY—MARCH. 


28-3: Deccrtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


4- 
> 


CALIFORNIA. 


_The California compulsory _ part- 
time school law Becomes effective in 
September. It affects every employe 
in the state between the ages of six- 
teen and eighteen years. The law 


provides that all employers must ar- 
range working hours so that all boys 
and girls between these ages (unless 
high school graduates or defectives) 
will be able to attend classes for four 
or more hours during thirty-six 
weeks between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 

The board of education must pro- 
vide classrooms, equipment and paid 
teachers. The employer may provide 
a classroom in a place of employment 
and suggest a course of study to in- 
crease efficiency of his employes in 
addition to the weekly course of in- 
struction in citizenship. 

The purpose of the law is to in- 
crease loyalty, good citizenship and 
earning power by equipping young 
people seeking a vocation, adding to 
the skill of those who already have 
one and to place those better fitted 
for other work. 


SAN FRANCISCO. The board of 
education is paying elementary teach- 
ers a maximum of $2,000. 


ILLINOIS. 


In cities above 25,000 salaries of 
superintendents of schools for 1920- 
1921 range from $4,900 to $7,000. 
This is an increase of 175 per cent. 


from 1897-1920, and an increase of 53 
per cent. from 1916-1920. For high 
school principals for 1920-1921 the 
range is $3,200 to $5,500. This is an 
increase of 141 per cent. from 1897- 
1920, and 59 per cent. increase from 
1916-1920. For grade teachers for 
1920-1921 the range is $1,200 to $1,662. 
This is an increase of 85.5 per cent. 
from 1916 to 1920. 

In cities of 15,000-25,000 superinten- 
dents will receive in 1920-1921 from 
$3,500 to $5,400. This is an increase 
of 100 per cem. from 1897-1920, and 
43 per cent. increase from 1916-1920. 
High school principals’ salaries for 
1920-1921 range from $2,700 to $6,- 
500. An increase of 162 per cent. 
from 1897 to 1920, and 59 per cent. 
from 1916 to 1920. Grade teachers 
will receive in 1920-1921 from $1,125 
to $1,620, which is an increase of 59 
per cent. from 1916-1920. 

In cities of 8,000-15,000 superinten- 
dents will receive in 1920-1921 
salaries from $2,400 to $5,184, an in- 
crease since 1897 of 140 per cent., and 
since 1916 of 50 per cent. High 
schoo! principals in 1920-1921 have a 
salary range of $2,000 to $7,500, an 
increase since 1897 of 238 per cent. 
and from 1916 of 77 ner cent. Grade 
teachers in 1920-1921 will receive 
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| ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a _ strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


other Cover, 


MILES HOLDEN, President 


one-piece Cover. 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


from $810 to $1,550, an increase 
since 1916 of 64 per cent. 
The population figures in each case 


above are from the 1910 census. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SALEM. Principal John H. Boss- 
hart of the high school has resigned 
to accept a similar position in East 
Orange, N. J 


SWAMPSCOTT. This town is to 
have a fine new two-story school to 
cost about $125,000. It will be known 
as the Machon School. The work of 
building is now under way. The cor- 
ner stone was laid on July 12 by the 
officers of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of Massachusetts, who were 
assisted by the officers and members 
of the Wayfareit Lodge of Masons 
of Swampscott. 


MISSOURI. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has just fin- 
ished a six-year investigation of the 
teaching forces of the public schools 
of Missouri. The investigation was 
begun in July, 1914, at the request of 
Governor Major. It involved _ per- 
sonal visits of eminent educators to 
various localities and_ educational 
institutions of the state, and co-oper- 
ation by 80 per cent. of the 20,000 
public school teachers of the _ state. 
The report is published in a quarto 
volume of 500 pages. 

The report urges as the chief need 
of Missouri’s teaching forces a reor- 
ganization into one unified system of 
the state university's department of 
education, the five state normal 
school and the high school teachers’ 
training classes. 

The report further says that the 
teacher’s salary problem in Missouri 
and in the United States should be 
solved, not by agitation, unionization 
and strikes among the teachers, but 
by prompt action by school execu- 
tives, municipal and state, in organiz- 
ing campaigns to place the matter be- 
fore city and state governments and 
the uninformed public opinion in the 
interests of better teaching. 

“Specifically. it is to school super- 
intendents and school boards, and 
above all, to state commissioners of 
education, that the public has a right 


to look for reasoned and convincing 
insistence that the best teachers are 
worth while. It is they who are re- 
sponsible for organizing public opin- 
ion to demand that the best teachers 
be employed. 

“It is of relatively small import- 
ance that teachers should be well paid 
merely because they are teachers, but 
it is of supreme importance to any 
society that competent teachers, cap- 
able of fine service, should be amply 
rewarded and carefully protected 
throughout their careers.” 


NEBRASKA. 


This state has issued a pamphlet 
entitled “Plans for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Nebraska.” These plans 
are under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral law known as the Smith-Hughes 
Act. They have been adopted by the 
State Board of Vocational Education 
and have been approved by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
for the year 1920-1921. The pamph- 
let is known as Bulletin No. 4. It 
deals with questions of administra- 
tion and supervision and general con- 
ditions of reimbursement. It further 
lays out the kind of work and the 
conditions for courses in agricultural 
education, in trade, home economics 
and industrial education, in home 
economics education and in teacher 
training. The last pages of the bulle- 
tin are devoted to the vocational edu- 
cation laws. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Girl pupils of the 
elementary schools of New York 
eclipsed the boys the last year in so 
far as scholarship honors con- 
cerned, according to statistics pub- 
lished recently by the board of edu- 
cation. 

The figures for the five boroughs 
of the greater city show that the 
graduation classes had a registration 
strength of 14,293 boys and 15,354 
girls, a total of 29,647. Of these, 
13,373 bovs and 14,623 girls were 
graduated, a total of 27,996. The 
average for the boys, therefore, was 
93.6 per cent. and for the girls 95.2 
per cent., giving the girls a lead of 
1.6 per cent. 


NEW YORK. The board of edu- 
cation hopes to. secure $100,000,000 
for New York schools for another 
year. This amount, large as it is, is 
necessary if teachers are to be se- 
cured who are well trained and able 
to fill a teacher’s position in the 
truest sense of the word. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
_CHAPEL HILL. The 
sity of North Carolina is offering 
thirty-one college-quarter, summer- 
term courses, June 22- 2-August 3 and 
August 3-September 13, for public 
welfare officials, and social workers 
of all sorts; under the joint direction 
of Dr. Howard W. Odum, formerly 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts of 
Emory University, Atlanta, Ga., and 
now Kenan Professor of Sociology, 
University of North Carolina; Dr. 
Philip Klein, director of Education 
and Research, Southern Division of 
the American Red Cross; and Hor. 
Roland F. Beasley, State Commis- 
sioner of Public W elfare. 


Univer- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, in 
a speech at State College came out 
strongly for consolidated county 
schools; that is, the elimination of the 
so-called “little red schoolhouse.” 
Dr. Finegan holds that the rural chil- 
dren can only get the kind of educa- 
tion they deserve by having more 
high and graded schools in the rural 
districts. and the only way to get 
these schools is by consolidating the 
present schools and having expert 
supervision, the same as they have in 
the larger cities and towns. 


VERMONT 


According to the report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching the state of 
Vermont has the enviable distinction 
of paying its commissioner of educa- 
tion more than any other state officer, 
including the Governor. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. The members of the 
Chamher of Commerce have found 
out that they are not fully in touch 
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Boston Evening Transcript: 
The war has brought a new | 


_| DANGER SIGNALS appreciation of education | 


and caused a higher valu- | 
la ation to be placed on the | 


TEACHERS educator. Increases in 


teachers’ salaries have 
have been unthinkable a 
¥ few years ago. Teachers 


been made which would | 
need a new line of advice 
and counsel, inspiration 
rather than irritation, 
leadership rather than 
authoritative direction. 
Such in substance are some 
of the thoughts the author 
has in mind in writing 
this book and the book 
earries out the thought to a high degree of 
perfection. It is enlightening, inspirational, en- 
tertaining and at the same time profound and 


comprehensive. The young teacher cannot 
afford to be without it. 


New York Evening Post: 


As editor of the Journal of Education he is | 
known widely for his knowledge of conditions | 
in the teaching profession, and it is out of this | 
familiarity that he offers these warnings, called | 
forth by the realization that in these days more |. 
is expected of the teacher, even though, as so 
many of them complain just now, salaries and 
the high cost of living have not kept together. 
Dr. Winship has visited tnousands of schools | 
from coast to coast and in the process has 
gathered a vast amount of material that shows | 
how not to do things as well as how to do them | 
to the satisfaction of the public. It is in the les- | 
sons that he draws from these «xperiences that | 
his “danger signals” prove their value. He tells | 
the stories and points the morals in a familiar, | 
conversational way that adis interes‘ to whar | 
he offers. 
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i— Rules_of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 


paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
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Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 512 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


with the schools of that city and their 
needs, for the support of which they 
are contributing so much money as 
taxpayers. They have instituted a 
“know your own schools” movement 
in that city and a campaign for the 
betterment of the schools. 

It is the purpose of the organiza- 
tion that the business men of the city 
should be brought in closer touch and 
take a more active interest in the 
schools. The members of the organi- 
zation are visiting the schools in 
teams of two and four members to 
get acquainted with them and the 
-work they are doing. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. At the last meet- 
ing of the school board on June 30, 
the retiring president, Theodore P. 
Esser, submitted his sxeport in which 
‘he made a strong plea for a school 
year of three terms of three months 
each with an optional summer term 
of three months. He maintained 
that such a program would care for 
-at least 10 per cent. more _ pupils, 
would save at least $10 per pupil per 
year, now worse than wasted by hold- 
-ing all to the pace of the slowest and 
in addition to many other advantages 
would indefinitely postpone the day 
when it would be necessary to cease 
building, cease caring for buildings 
or again demand from the legislature 
greatly increased ‘taxing powers. 

President Esser also took up the 
question of playgrounds, and called 
attention to the extent to which 
Milwaukee falls short of approaching 
the ideal of “a block to every school,” 
with every school yard reaching to 
the curb line on every side. He 
recommended that the goal be striven 
for and presented a schedule, show- 
ing the desirable school ground ad- 


. ditions. 


NEENAH. The lowest salary paid 
to teachers in Neenah next year will 
be $100 in the grades. The average 
is about $1,200 according to Superin- 
tendent Hedges; the highest $1,599. 
In the high school the salaries range 
from $1,300 to $2,100. 

The following minimum and maxi- 
mum schedules of salaries for 1920- 


-21 have been reported by superinten- 


dents in cities under 10,000 :— 
Marshfield ....Grades.$1000.00 $1300 
H. S... 1200.00 2100 
Menasha ....... Grades 1000.00 .... 
H. S... 1300.00 2000 
Reedsburg 


_.Grades. 900.00 1035 

H. S... 1170.00 1575 
Stoughton Grades. 1000.00 1400 


“Two Rivers >.Grades. 1000.00 1300 


Tr. H.S. 1200.00 1300 


H. S... 1200.00 1900 

Hudson ......Grades. 900.00 1000 
H. S... 1225.00 1700 

Rice Lake ....Grades. 990.00 1350 
H. S... 1350.00 1800 


Broadhead ....Grades. 787.50 1053 


H. S... 1012.50 1820 
Peshtigo ...... Grades. 855.00 990 
H. S... 1035.00 1260 
Wauwatosa ...Grades. 1000.00 1600 
H. S... 1400.00 1800 
Grand Rapids .Grades. 900.00 1200 
H. S... 1100.00 1800 
Tomahawk Grades. 808.25 .... 
Grades. 900.00 , 
Grades. 980.00 
Lake Mills ...Grades. 900.00 1200 
H. S... 1200.00 1800 
Stevens Point .Grades. 950.00 .... 
H. S... 1200.00 2100 


Kaukauna Grades. 1000.00 
1236000 .... 
Elkhorn ...... Grades. 1100.00 1300 
H. S... 1300.00 1650 
Burlington 


..Grades. 1030.00 1500 
H. S... 1200.00 1700 
.Grades. 910.00 1000 
H.S. Jr. 950.00 1100 


New London 


Grades. 1000.00 1300 
H. S... 1200.00 1700 

WYOMING. 
Wyoming’s educational ‘system 


ranks twenty-third among the states 
of the union, according to an exhaus- 
tive study by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. Five educational elements 
and five financial elements in each 
state school system were carefully 
studied in order to determine the rank 
of each state. 


> 


Salvaging in France 

Uncle Sam is saving tens of mil- 
lions of dollars by salvaging old 
clothing and supplies in France. 
Thousands of workers are employed 
in great factories sorting and mend- 
ing and cleaning mountains of ma- 
terials. The old uniforms, overcoats, 
raincoats and other garments are 
scientifically cleaned and mended. 
They are placed, hundreds at a time, 
in steaming compartments, and 
cleaned with scientific thoroughness. 
Modern American machinery has 
been taken to France which mends 
the uniforms and presses them whole- 
sale. Shoes gathered by the ton are 
cleaned, mended and matched. All 
articles of clothing are treated in the 
same way. With the present high 
price of clothing and supplies, the 
money thus saved runs into the tens 
of millions of dollars—Boys’ Life. 


The Last Census 


A number of interesting points 
have developed from the census just 
taken. 

The leading seven cities in per- 
centage of growth together with the 
reason for growth, are: Akron 201.8, 
rubber; Detroit 113.4, automobiles; 
Los Angeles 80.3, tourists; Dallas 
72.6, oil and cotton; Youngstown 
67.4, steel; San Antonio 67.0, oil and 
cotton; Omaha 54.4, general agricul- 
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tural development of the Omaha em- 
al pire. 


Los Angeles jumped from _ seven- 


teenth to tenth place, and Omaha 


forty-first to thirty-fourth. 


Detroit and Bridgeport jumped five 
places. Portland and Toledo jumped 


three places. 


The Atlantic Patrol 


After the wreck of the Titanic, 
eleven of the leading nations of 
Europe joined with the United States 
and Canada to provide a service for 
the observation and patrol of ice 
along the north Atlantic steamship 
lanes. These nations contribute in 
different proportions to the expense 
of this service, but the work is done 
by the United States Coast Guard 
Cutters Seneca and Tampa, which 
cruise back and forth during the 
warmer months when the icebergs 
come south and send out to all ves- 
sels wireless reports of the location 
and movements of the ice—Boys’ 
Life. 


New Name, Old Disease 


Two girls were quarreling. 

“Oh,” said one, “I’m sick of you! I 
believe you can’t help it, though. 
You've got a chauffeur’s tongue!” 

“What?” cried the other girl, 
scared. “Is it catching? How does 
one get it?” 

“Oh,” said the other pointedly, 
“through constantly running people 


down.’— Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 
Hearts’ Ease 
How dear to my heart is the steady 
subscriber, 


Who pays in advance at the birth 
of each year; 

Who sends in the money and does 
it quite gladly, 

And casts round the office a halo 
of cheer. 

Who never says “stop it,” “I can- 
not afford it,” 

Nor “I’m getting more papers than 
now I can read,” 

But akways says “send it,” “the 
family likes it,” 

“In fact, we all think it a_ real 
household need.” 

How welcome he'd be if he stepped 
in the sanctum, 

How ’twould make our hearts throb, 
how ‘'twould make eyes 


ance. 

We outwardly thank him, we in- 
wardly bless him, 

The steady subscriber who pays in 
advance. 


S TATE 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coedues- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school. and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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Girl Scouts 


The Girl Scouts, a national organi 
zation, is open to any girl who ex: 


presses her desire to join and volun-}- 


tarily accepts the Promise and the 
Laws. The object of the Girl Scouts 
js to bring to all girls the opportunity 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 s 


TEACHERS wishing to go West wé catPoffer good places in supervisor 
work, in high schoo! departments, and fm rural education. Such positions 

at $2000 or more are not uncommon for-women as well as men. 

COLLEGE openings in science, in English, and in physical training, 
$1R00-$2500. 


for group experience, outdoor life,|] eiTy HIGH SCHOOL Positions, science, mathematics, languages, com- 


and to learn through work, but more 
by play, to serve their community. 
Patterned after the Girl Guides of 
England, the sister organization of 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts has 
developed a method of self-govern- 
ment and a variety of activities that 


appear to be well suited to the de-. 


sires of the girls as the 60,000 regis- 
tered: Scouts and the 5,000 new appli- 
cants each month testify. 

The activities of the Girl Scouts 
may be grouped under five headings 
corresponding to five phases of 
women’s life today: The home- 
maker, the producer, the consumer, 
the citizen, the human being. 


mercial, home economics,--every department of teaching represented, 
ranging from $1500 to $2500. 


ASK US (or further information desired. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN. TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS—FEither Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E, Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 


The activities of the Girl Scouts ’ 70 Fifth Avenue 
are pon pedals to their organization. The Pratt Teachers Agency 


Every one of them is provided for 
elsewhere, in schools, clubs, and so- 
cieties. But the way in which they 
are combined and co-ordinated about 
certain basic principles is peculiar to 
the Girl Scouts. 

In the first place all these activities 
have a common motive which is preo- 
aration for a fuller life for the indi- 
vidual, not only in her personal, but 
in her social relations. It is believed 
that the habits’ formed and the con- 
crete information acquired in these 
activities both contribute to the girls 
being ready to meet intelligently most 


is expressed in the Girl Scouts motto 


New York 
BRecommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. wh. o. PRATT. Mer. 


tian FEACHERS’ AGENCY igtroduces to Colleges 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


none for registration. if you need a 


j and bas filled hua- 
reds o igh grade positions (u 

of the situations that are likely to $5,000) with excellent 

arise in their later life. This concept lished 1889 No charge to employers, 


—“Be Prepared.” 

The method of preparation  fol- 
lowed is that found in nature whereby 
young animals and birds play at do- 
ing all the things they will need to do 
well when they are grown and must 
feed and fend for themselves and 
their babies. 

To play any game one must know 
the rules, so the Girl Scouts have 
laws that they believe cover most of 
the needs of the game of life. 

The Girl Scouts laws are ten:— 

I. A Girl Scout’s Honor is to be 
Trusted. 

II. A Girl Scout is Loyal. 

III. A Girl Scout’s Duty is to be 
useful and to help others. 

IV. A Girl Scout is a friend to all, 
and a sister to every other Girl Scout. 
V. A Girl Scout is Courteous. 
VI. A Girl Scout is a friend to 

Animals. 

VII. A Girl Scout obeys Orders. 

VIII. A Girl Scout is Cheerful. 

IX. A Girl Scout is Thrifty. 

X. A Girl Scout is Clean in 
Thought, Word and Deed. 

These laws are known by all Girl 
Scouts, but the promise to obey them 
is made only after they are under- 
stood voluntarily accepted. 
The promise summarizes the laws 
and is: 

On My Honor, I Will Try :— 

To be true to God and my Country. 

To help others at all times. 

To obey the Scout Laws. 

The heart of the laws is helpfulness 
and so the Scouts have a slogan: Do 
a Good Turn Daily. By following 
this in letter and spirit helpfulness 
écomes second nature. 

Headquarters for Girl Scouts are 
Lexington avenue, New York. 


teacher forany desirable place or kno 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Geunre. New York.” af 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior saoehy, a 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th iow register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pro. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. . Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Aibany, N. Y. 


WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 


beg? 
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MEANS 


Less savings and greater danger if your income 
should suddenly be interrupted, on account of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
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MEANS 


Protection against loss of income when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine cuts off your salary, and 
freedom from worry in the meantime. 


You know all about the H. C. L. 
But do you know all about the T. C. U.? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- 

abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days 
—weeks—or months—whether your salary contin- 
ues or not; for injury, for twelve months from date 
of disability; for sickness that confines you to the 
house, for six months.) This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid un- 
less attended by physician at least once a week. 


OU will be paid $25.00 a-month for a period of 
4 illness that does not confine you to the house 
but keeps you from your work. This will pay your 
buard while you get well and strong. You will not 
have to overtax your strength by returning to work 
before you should. 


PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition 
to other benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. 


Abscess, Boil, Felon . "9200 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat .  -§.00 
Removal of both Tonsils . 10.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy . 15.00 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, 
Mastoiditis, Tetanus ‘ . 25.00 


OSPITAL Benefit—A 20°° increase in monthly 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined 
in an established hospital. 


OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 

antined, so that your salary is stopped. This 
insures your income. Regular policy pays for quar- 
antine after first week; special policy pays for one 
or more days of quarantine. 


OU may receive the following instead of monthly 
mdemnity, if you prefer: 


Broken Arm, above elbow ; . ; . $85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow . . 6008 
Broken Leg i ‘ 100.00 
Broken Collar-bone . ; . 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist. . 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle . . 60.00 
Dislocated Knee . . 35.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to ex- 


Me pays for accidental loss of 


In the Annual Increase Insurance after 

First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 

Life : ‘ $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
Both hands . 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both feet ; 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both eyes ; 1,000 100.00 1,500 
One hand 500 50.00 750 
One foot ; 500 50.00 750 
One eye 333 33.33 500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Every Teacher knows by personal experiénce all about the High Cost of Living, but many of them 


are still uninformed regarding the benefits.to be derived from enrollment in the Teachers Casualty Under- 
In these precarious times you simply can’t afford to be carrying your own risk. 


Write us and 


‘ -vhat a load can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. BUILDING 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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